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34 HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Cincinnati Ready for Hospital Convention 


Twenty-first Annual Meeting of National Body Promises 
Record Attendance, With Post-War Problems Featured 


With plans practically complete, the twenty-first annual 
convention of the American Hospital Association, to be 
held at the Hotel Gibson in Cincinnati September 8-12, 
promises to be the most largely attended, as well as the 
most successful in other ways, in the history of the or- 
ganization. 

Last year’s meeting, as well as the one preceding, was 
held with the country at war. Now the association is to 
meet with the problems of peace and readjustment after 
war as the big questions awaiting: solution, and with the 
expansion of hospital facilities, stimulated by the war, 
as one of the most significant developments of the time. 

The association itself is attempting a larger and more 
ambitious program of service. With the adoption of in- 
stitutional memberships, which have been offered for the 
first time as the result of action taken at the Atlantic 
City convention last September, the organization has in 
sight a larger revenue for more detailed and constructive 
work for the service of association members, and these 
plans will be explained in detail at the convention. 

The big subject of standardization has come to the 
fore in remarkable style during the past year, and the 
application of the principles generally agreed upon in 
this connection will be studied at the Cincinnati conven- 
tion. The American Hospital Conference. whose chair- 
man is Dr. A. R. Warner, superintendent of Lakeside 
Hospital, Cleveland, who also holds the chief executive 
office in the American Hospital Association, was formed 
principally for the purpose of dealing with all phases of 
the question through representatives of various inter- 
ested bodies which participated in the formation of the 
Conference. In addition to its own deliberations it will 
have a joint session with the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation at which standardization questions will be consid- 
ered. 

A big feature of the meeting will be round table ses- 
sions at which the practical, every-day problems of hos- 
pital management will come up for discussion. One of 
these will be conducted by Asa S. Bacon, superintendent 
of the Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago and treasurer 
of the association. An informal session of this kind at 
the Atlantic City convention was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that the association promptly decided to have a 
similar meeting this year, to give everybody an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the subjects that they are especially 
interested in. 

Cincinnati, through its hospital people, business men, 
civic organizations and municipal authorities, has thrown 
open its doors to the convention, and visitors are assured 
not only: of an enthusiastic greeting and a hospitable re- 
ception, but an interesting and enjoyable time. The ease 
with which Cincinnati may be reached from all parts of 
the country, together with the keen interest in the big 
problems that hospitals are facing today, assures an at- 
tendance that will come close to setting a record. The 
association invites all hospital people, regardless of their 
membership, to attend and participate in the discussion. 

saa « interesting detail of the convention is the ar- 


> 


chitectural display, in which a number of leading archi- 
tects will participate, displaying their work, including 
plans, photographs and other material having to do with 
hospital construction. This department is in charge of 
Dr. John A. Hornsby as special secretary of the associa- 
tion, and on account of the large number of new hospital 
buildings proposed and under construction, it is expected 
that the exhibit will be of special interest. 

Officers of the Association, who will serve at the Cin- 
cinnati convention, are Dr. A. R. Warner, Superintend- 
ent Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, president; Dr. Joseph 
B. Howland, assistant administrator, Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston, first vice-president; A. B. Tipping, 
superintendent Touro Infirmary, New Orleans, La., sec- 
ond vice-president; Sister Irmena, R. N., president Mis- 
souri Catholic Hospital Association, St. Louis, third vice- 
president; Asa S. Bacon, superintendent Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago, treasurer; trustees, Major R. Richard 
P. Borden, trustee Union Hospital, Fall River, Mass.; 
Miss Mary L. Keith, R. N., superintendent Rochester 
General Hospital, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Robert J. Wil- 
son, superintendent Department of Hospitals, New York; 
executive secretary, Howell Wright, Cleveland, O. 

The commercial exhibits, which have been a feature of 
the last three conventions, will again be conspicuous. Spe- 
cial facilities for displays have been provided, and lead- 
ing manufacturers and supply houses will be on hand with 
exhibits of products and appliances used in hospital work. 
The commercial exhibit will really be an exposition of 
the latest and best in hospital equipment and supplies, 
and as such will have considerable educational value. 
Special arrangements have been made to enable sufficient 
time to be spent by those attending the convention in 
looking over the exhibits, the value of which has been 
fully recognized heretofore. 

The list of concerns that will have commercial exhibits 


includes the following: 


Meinecke & Co., New York. 

Simmons Company, Kenosha, Wis. 

Burton Dixie Co.,-Racine Company, Chicago. 
Thorner Bros. a New York. 
Lewis Mf; Walpole, Mass. . 
American » Poe Mashisery, Co., Cincinnati. 

Coast Products Co., Louis., Mo. 

American Sterilizer Fe in Bon Erie, Pa. 

Haynes Stellite Company, Kokomo, Ind. 

U._S. Rubber Company, New York. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyan otte, Mich. 

Lyon Mfg. Company, Cleveland, O. 

J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Born Steel Range Company, Cleveland. : 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, New Kensington; Pa. 
Life Saving Devices Company, Chicago, 

Klearflax Linen Rug Company, Duluth, Minn. 

Becton Dickinson Company, Rutherford, N. J. 
Dennison * Mfg. Company, Framingham, Mass. 

Pfaudler Company, Rochester, N. Y 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Boston, Mass. 

Columbus Aseptic Furniture Company, Columbus, oO. 
Genesee Pure Food Company, LeRoy, N. 

Max Wocher & Son, Cincinnati. 

Albert Pick & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Watters Laboratories, New York. 

Colson Company. Elyria, O. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Company, Racine, Wis. 
Sanitary Cup Co., Cincinnati, O 

Randall Faichney Company, Inc., 
F, A. Hall, New Yor 

Brick Sales Company, suatenatt, oO. 

Baker Linen Co., New York. 

Lyon Mfg. Co., "New York. 

B. Lowenfels, New York. 

F. B..Betz Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
Safety Anesthesia Apparatus Coqeete, Chicago, 
Randles Mfg. Co., Ogdensburg, N 


: Boston,. Mass. 
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Kimberly-Clark Co., Neenah, Wis. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
Powell Giberson Company, New York. 

Wilmot Castle Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Takamine Laboratories, New York. 

Prosperity Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. L. Mott lron Works, Trenton, N. J. 
Hollister-Wilson Laboratories, Chicago, Ili. 
Bromley-Merseles Co., Chicago, lll. 

H. D. Dougherty Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. Gumpert & Co., Chicago, 

Thompson’s Malted Milk Company, Waukesha, Wis. 


J. Hungerford Smith Company, Rochester, N. Y 

Royal Baking Powder Co., New York. 

Calumet Tea & Coftee Company, Chicago, III. 

Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 

John Sexton & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Wagner Mfg. Company, Sidney, O. 

HosPITaAL MANAGEMENT, Chicago, 1Il. 

Social Service Quarterly, New York. 

Modern Hospital, Chicago, Il. 

The program in detail is as follows: 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 
Afternoon, 3 p. m., registration. 
Evening, Informal gathering, music, inspection of exhibits. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 
d Morning, 10:30 a. m. 

Joint General Session, American Hospital Association, 
sree Hospital Conference, American Dietetic Associa- 
ion. 

_Formal Opening of the Convention, Major C. R. Holmes, 
Chairman Local Committe: on Arrangements, presiding. 

Address of Welcome, Mayor of Cincinnati. 

Address, speaker to be announced. 

President’s Address, Dr. A. R. Warner, president. 

; Afternoon, 2 p. m. 
American Hospital Association Section Meetings. 
2 p. m., Section on Out-Patient Work. 

Mr. Michael M. Davis, Jr., Director, Boston Dispensary, 
Boston, Mass., Chairman. (Convention Hall, Hotel Sinton.) 
Clinics for Venereal Disease, speaker to be announced. 
The Work of the Catholic Hospital Association in Con- 

nection with Dispensaries, speaker to be announced. 

Dispensaries and Health Insurance, speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

. Round Table discussions of points raised by members of 
the Section. : > 
2 p. m., Section on Hospital Administration. 

Dr. Louis H. Burlingham, Superintendent, Barnes Hos- 
pital, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman. (Ball Room, Gibson Hotel.) 
“Safeguarding the Hospital Milk,” Dr. Joseph B. Howland, 
superintendent, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
Paper, Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, Superintendent, Cincinnati 

General Hospital, Cincinnati, O. 

Paper, Dr. Ralph E. Seem, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Discussion. 

2 p. m., Section on Nursing. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Greener, Superintendent Nurses, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York, Chairman. 

General Topic, “The Nursing Situation of the Present Day 
with Consideration of Some of Its Most Important Problems.” 

“Readjustments Which Training School and Nursing De- 
partments of Hospitals Are Facing from the Standpoint of 
the University Hospital,” Miss Laura Logan, Superintendent 
Nurses, Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati, O. 

“The Nursing Situation from the Public Health Point of 
View with Suggestions as to a Combined Curriculum Which 
Shall Cover Necessary Preparation in All Branches.” Miss 
Ann Strong, Professor of Public Health Nursing, Simmons 
College and the Instructive District Nursing Association. 

“The Training of Hospital Attendant,” speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

“The Nursing Needs of the Army,” Miss Amy Trench, 
formerly Chief Nurse of Base Hospital No. 3, A. E. F., and 
of Walter Reed Hospital. 

Discussion. 

Evening, 8 p. m. 

Reception by Local Committee on Arrangements. ; 

Music, entertainment, special opportunity for inspection of 
commercial exhibit. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 
Morning, 10 a. m. A 

Joint general session, American Hospital Association. 
American Hospital Conference. General subject, Hospital 
Standardization.” com 

“The Organization and Functions of a Hospital.” speaker 
to he announced. sail 

“Medical Fducation Through the Visiting Staff and In- 
terns,” Dr. John M. Dodson, Dean, Rush Medical College, 


Chicago, Tl. 
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“Better Professional Work Through a Better Staff and 
Better Records,” Dr. John G. Bowman, Director, American 
College of Surgeons, Chicago. . . 

fternoon, 2 p. m. 

Joint General Session, American Hospital Association, 
American Hospital Conference. 

“The Hospital’s service to Humanity,” Rev. Charles J. 
Moulinier, S. J., President, Catholic Hospital Association. 

Discussion opened by Miss Edna G. Henry, President, 
American Association of Hospital Social Workers. 

“The Education of the Nurse,” speaker to be announced. 

“The Trustee and Layman Viewpoint,” speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

Evening, 8 p. m. 

Special meeting of state delegates appointed by the Gov- 
ernors. 

General Subject, “Hospitals and the State.” 

“Co-operation Between the Hospitals and the American 
Red Cross,” speaker to be announced. 

“Health Insurance,” speaker to be announced. 

“Present Relation Between Hospitals and the State Gov- 
ernments,” Mr. Pliny O. Clark, superintendent, Ohio Valley 
General Hospital, Wheeling, W. Va., Chairman, Legislative 
Committee, American Hospital Association. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 ' 
Morning, 10:30 a. m. 

American Hospital Association, Section Meetings at the 
Cincinnati General Hospital and University of Cincinnati 
Medical School. 

10:30 a. m., Section on Social Service. 

Mr. John E. Ransom, Director, Central Free Dispensary, 
Chicago, Chairman. 

“Social Service and the Medicine of the Future,” speaker 
to be announced. 

“Some Problems of Social Service in a Children’s Hos- 
pital,” speaker to be announced. 

“Medical Social Diagnosis, the Keynote of Hospital Social 
Work,” Miss Imogene Poole. Director Social Service, Cin- 
cinnati, General Hospital. 

10:30 a. m., Section on Dietetics. 

Miss Lulu G. Graves, Chairman. 

10':30 a. m., Section on Hospital Construction. 

Dr. George O.’Hanlon, Superintendent, Bellgyt§: Hospital, 
New York City, Chairman. coe 

“Fire Hazard in Hospital Buildings, Exteng and Remedial 
Measures.” Mr. W. D. Crowe. ‘ : ' 
. “New Features of Hospifal Building Equipthent,” Mr. E. F.} 
Stevens. wm 

“The Building and The Patient,’ Mr. Wm. O. Ludlow. 

“In Planning a Hospital, Build with Reference to Its Fu-; 
ture Development,” Mr. Oliver H. Bartine. 

Discussion by Miss Jean A, Hunter, Superintendgnt, Grace! 
Hospital, New Haven, Conn. , | 

Department Discussion of Heat, Light and Power Costs,, 
Mr. D. D. Kimball and Dr. H. M. Pollock. 

H 12:30 p. m. 

Luncheon at Cincinnati General Hospital. 

Afternoon, 3 p.-m. 

General Session American Hospital Association. 

Special round table meeting under direction of Mr. Asa S. 
Bacon, Superintendent, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, Il. 

Evening. ashy : 

No program of papers and discussions. The Cincinnati 
General Hospital and the University of Cincinnati ‘Medical 
School are only a short distance from the world-famous 
Zoological Gardens. Admission tickets to the Gardens will 
be provided by the Local Committee on Arrangements, after 
adjournment. 

FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER 12 
Morning, 10 a. m. ae 

Joint General Session, American Hospital Association 
Ameriean Dietetic Association, Prof. Lulu Graves, President, 
American Dietetic Association, presiding. . 

“The Dietitian in a Hosnital Disnensary,” Miss Bertha 
Wrod Boston Dispensary, Boston, Mass. 

“What We Have Learned in Dietetics from the Army,” 
Lt. Col. J. R. Murlin, M. C. 

“Hospital Food Waste” Lt. Col. Ernest E. Irons, M. C., 
formerly Commandant. Base Hospital. Camp Custer. 

Afternoon, 2 p. m. 

General Session American Hospital Association. 

“The Need for Hosnital Facilities in the Venereal Disease 
Provram.” Dr. C. C. Pierce, Assistant Surgeon General, U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

Report of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
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Entertainment at Cincinnati General 


American Hospital Association Members to be Shown 
Details of Great Institution—Other Cincinnati Hospitals 


It will be pleasing to everybody to know that more than 
ordinary attention will be devoted to entertainment fea- 
tures at the approaching convention of the American Hos- 
pital Association in Cincinnati, September 8-12, the com- 
mittee in charge, as well as the Cincinnati hospitals, feel- 
ing that full justice could not be done to the hospitable 
promptings of the hosts otherwise. Moreover, the fact 
that with the American Hospital Association this year the 
American Dietetic Association and the American Hospital 
Conference meet, and that delegates appointed by the Gov- 
ernors of a number of states to represent them at the con- 
vention will be present, lends to the gathering a public and 
social aspect which called for recognition by way of more 
elaborate entertainment than usual. 

Accordingly, there will be several evenings during 
which those so inclined will be able to enjoy brilliant 
social gatherings arranged as a part of the convention 














ENTRANCE TO CINCINNATI GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
Administration Building Is in the Background. 


program. On Monday evening the entertainment will be 
informal, giving visitors an opportunity to see the various 
exhibits or to engage themselves otherwise as they please, 
while on Tuesday evening a reception, with music and 
dancing, will be given at the Gibson. Wednesday evening 
is open, as far as entertainment is concerned, as a meet- 
ing of state delegates is on the program, and will un- 
doubtedly draw the interest of many visitors. 

Thursday is a day of combined pleasure and instruction, 
as it calls for a visit to the Cincinnati General Hospital 
and the Cincinnati Medical College, and while the enter- 
tainment there offered to the visitors will be of a quality 
to be remembered, the opportunity to inspect in detail the 
equipment and operation of the group. of buildings which 
form these two allied institutions possesses a professional 
interest. and importance of high value. Luncheon will be 
served at the hospital, so that visitors. will not have to 
leave during the early part of the day. 

The afternoon and evening, however, will be without 


formal arrangements and tickets will be available for 
those who desire to visit the Zoological Gardens, which 
are within a stone’s throw of the General Hospital. As 
there are a number of attractive features at the Zoo, and 
an excellent restaurant for those who might like to dine 
there, many will undoubtedly take advantage of this op- 
portunity to see one of Cincinnati’s most popular resorts 
under pleasing conditions. 

The most elaborate entertainment of the convention is 
that scheduled for Friday evening, September 12, when 
the business of the meeting is over and the members are 
consequently ready for relaxation. It will take the form 
of an adjournment dinner, to be held at the Gibson Hotel, 
with many distinguished guests a$ speakers, and with all 
of the adjuncts and surroundings which go to make up a 
wholly enjoyable function. It is expected that Gov. James 
B. Cox, of Ohio, who has attained wide recognition as 
an able and progressive executive, will be one of the 
speakers on this occasion. 

With numerous special and private entertainments 
which will be given during the convention, in view of the 
fact that it brings together so many groups with common 
interests, and with the city’s varied facilities for healthful 


pleasure for the visitor, it is safe to say that the entertain- . 


ment program briefly described above will fill every spare 
moment. 

The Cincinnati General Hospital, to which, as stated, 
nearly a whole day is devoted, is, of course, familiar in 
a general way to all who are interested in hospitals, inas- 
much as it is considered to be in many respects the most 
modern and complete municipal hospital in the United 
States. A somewhat detailed survey of it in advance of 
the visit, however, may serve to make the actual inspec- 
tion more intelligible and profitable. 

It is especially appropriate and noteworthy that Dr. 
C. R. Holmes, who is chairman of the Cincinnati Execu- 
tive Committee in charge of arrangements for the con- 
vention, and who, incidentally, attained the rank of major 
in the Army .Medical Corps, should be able to offer to 
the American Hospital Association the opportunity to in- 
spect an institution of this class, with the design and con- 
struction of which he had so much to do. He was dean 
of the Medical College of the University of Cincinnati 
and the chairman of the Board of Hospital Commissioners 
which built the hospital, and has thus been in close touch 
with all departments of the hospital from the start. The 
hospital is a splendid monument to his untiring efforts 
and to his years of study of the best in hospital design. 

Another widely known and deservedly prominent and 
popular figure at the General Hospital, and one steadily 
reaching greater stature in the hospital field, is that of 
Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, superintendent. Dr. Bachmeyer, 
like his friend, Dr. Holmes, became a major in the Army 
Medical Corps during the war, through able service. His 
career shows that the romance of opportunity and the pos- 
sibility of rapid advancement are present in the hospital 
field as elsewhere. Connected first with the old Cincinnati 
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General Hospital on Twelfth street as a hardworking 
young intern, he was appointed assistant superintendent, 
because a man was needed who could fill that position and 
and at the same time make a start toward straightening 
out the complicated tangle into which the accounting sys- 
tem of the old institution had fallen. 

Dr. Bachmeyer happened to be an expert accountant as 
well as a trained medical man; and he filled the position 
so well that when the position of head of the hospital be- 











PART OF THE CINCINNATI GENERAL GROUP. 


came vacant, no one else seemed to be so generally avail- 
able and satisfactory as he. The result was that he was 
placed in charge of the old hospital, and that when the 
new one was completed he had the distinction and gratifi- 
cation of taking charge of it. He has been there ever 
since, shouldering the increasing responsibilities which 
go with it in a manner which has placed him among the 
leading hospital executives of the country, in spite of his 
lack of years. 

A glimpse of the size and scope on which the hospital 
group is planned may be had from the statement that as 
it stands, including the Medical College buildings and 
the site of 63 acres, it cost about $4,600,000. The build- 
ings now standing occupy 27 acres of grounds, fronting on 
3urnet avenue, and immediately west lies an equal acre- 
age, at present unimproved, of which twelve acres has 
been allotted to the Medical College for future use, either 
as a park or otherwise, while a tract of eleven acres north 
of the present group of buildings, acquired in order to pre- 
vent the encroachment of private residences, is also avail- 
able for parking, the whole giving the hospital grounds 
with great possibilities, already partly realized, in the way 
of beautification, and furnishing an abundance of light 
and air, in which the institution is very fortunate, in com- 
parison with many city hospitals. 

The work of construction was started in 1908, and the 
institution was opened as a complete and finished institu- 
tion in March, 1915, with the following buildings: Ad- 
ministration, receiving ward, operating pavilion, service 
building, nurses’ building, laboratory, women’s dormitory, 
seven general ward buildings and four contagious ward 
buildings. To these will be added, according to the com- 
plete plan, six more general wards and three more con- 
tagious wards. The handsome medical college building 
was finished in October, 1917, at a cost of $600,000, and 
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other structures will doubtless be added to the college 
facilities. 

The layout of the hospital group, as a whole, was 
planned with reference to the primary object of giving 
to every building the greatest possible amount of light 
and air, no stinting of space being necessary, on account 
of the size of the site, and the utmost economy in oper- 
ation, which is frequently paramount. not being a ruling 
motive. The result is seen in the development of the 
pavilion plan, with connecting outdoor and subway cor- 
ridors, in an exceptionally complete and interesting man- 
ner. Distances are great, that from the administration 
building, at the front of the group, to the service build- 
ing, at the rear, being considerable. : 

The institution as it stands affords room for 850 pa- 
tients, figured, according to Dr. Bachmeyer, on the allow- 
ance of 1,600 cubic feet of actual ward space to the 
patient. The service departments, however, including the 
power plant, laundry, kitchens, etc., were planned with 
reference to the ultimate expansion of the hospital to the 
much greater capacity indicated above, and as they now 
stand, without much additional equipment, would probably 
care for not less than 1,500 patients. 

Most of the buildings are three stories in height, and 
the ward buildings have on their roofs what is virtually 
another story, designed for the use of patients who are 
convalescent or who require more than ordinary access 
to light and air. In the administration building are the 
genéral offices, with living quarters for the superintendent 
and members of the medical staff, the assembly hall, 
library and other general conveniences. Immediately to 
the rear is the receiving ward, connected with the admin- 
istration building by means of corridors. Back of this is 
the building containing the surgical institute, X-ray lab- 

















MATERNITY DEPARTMENT OF BETHESDA HOSPITAL. 


oratories, pharmacy, and other auxiliary departments, and 
still further back is the service building, which houses 
the main kitchen, bakery, dining roms and store rooms. 
Connecting with these, by means of a long corridor, 
covered to afford shelter, with an outside walk above, is 
the men’s dormitory, which in turn connects closely with 
the power building, containing the engine and _ boiler 
rooms, laundry and shops. To the left and right of this 
central string of buildings are the ward buildings, each 
of which has a complete 24-bed ward on each of its three 
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floors, with a corridor 67 feet long and 8 feet wide, the 
ward proper being 90 feet long and 30 feet wide, with 
the usual accessory rooms, office, treatment room, and 
several small rooms for patients. 

The nurses’ building is a handsome structure on the 
northeast corner of the grounds, with accommodations 
for 120 nurses and complete facilities for the work of 
the hospital’s training school. At the rear of this build- 
ing is the neurological building, the women’s dormitory 
and the contagious disease buildings, and still further 
back lies the new medical college building. 

With this birdseye view of the institution as a whole, an 
inspection which will enable the visitor to observe per- 
sonally and in detail the completeness of the arrangements 
in the hospital for every conceivable department of work 
and instruction can be made much more intelligently 
than otherwise; and it will undoubtedly be a revelation to 
those who have not before had the opportunity of visiting 
a hospital of the size and scope of the Cincinnati General, 
as well as many whom its generous spaces and roominess 
will impress as distinctly unusual. 

Cincinnati’s other hospitals are of a sort to call for 
attention from visitors who are interested in the develop- 
ment of such institutions along various lines, as they are 
of varying size and serve varying clienteles. They in- 
clude the Jewish Hospital (opposite the Cincinnati Gen- 
eral Hospital, on Burnet avenue), 150 beds, Miss Mary 
Russell, superintendent; Bethesda Hospital, Oak street 
and Reading road, 250 beds, Miss Louise Golder, superin- 
tendent; Christ Hospital, Auburn avenue, 175 beds, Miss 
Alice Thatcher, superintendent; Deaconess Hospital, 
Clifton and Straight streets, Rev. A. G. Lohmann, super- 
intendent ; Good Samaritan Hospital, Sixth and Lock and 
Clifton and Dixmyth streets, 205 beds, Sister M. Victoria, 
superintendent; St. Mary’s Hospital, Betts and Lynn 
streets, Sister M. Alacoque, superintendent, and the Seton 
Hospital, at 618 West Sixth street. In addition to these 
are the several fine institutions on the other side of the 
Ohio, including the Covington General Hospital, the Booth 
Memorial Hospital, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, and Speer’s 
Memorial Hospital. 

Many of these institutions have handsome and modern 
buildings, of the most up-to-date construction and equip- 
ment, and all are serving the public in a manner which 
has given them generous support from various quarters 
in Cincinnati. The ravages of the influenza epidemic last 
fall and winter served to emphasize there, as elsewhere, 
the vital part which hospitals and the nurses and doctors 
whom they train play in the life of the community, and 
gave decided stimulus to the plan for additional construc- 
tion. 

Christ Hospital, located in the residence heart of the 
city, in Mount Auburn, is one of the leading hospitals of 
the city. Established in 1889 as a one-room affair in a 
Deaconess home, by Miss Isabelle Thoburn, it was moved 
four years later to its present site, where it occupied a 
building formerly used as a girl’s school. This building 
has since been considerably improved by remodeling and 
by the construction of additions, an additional story being 
added in 1903 and a new wing in 1916. Ample service 
equipment and a fine nurses’ home furnish the needed 
facilities for the numerous patients who visit the institu- 
tion and the graduate and pupil nurses, the later number- 
ing over a hundred. 


Bethesda Hospital comprises several thriving depart- 
ments, including the general hospital department, 70 beds; 
the maternity hospital, the most modern building in Cin- 
cinnati devoted exclusively to this purpose, with 65 beds: 
children’s hospital, 25 beds, and Scarlet Oaks Sanitarium, 
60 beds. It is operated by the Deaconess order, and was 
founded in 1896 by Rev. C. Golder, who is still president, 
and his sister, Miss Louise Golder, Deaconess, who has 
been its superintendent from the beginning. The mater- 
nity hospital, whose fine building was constructed in 1913, 
is a five-story fireproof structure, with tile cork-surface: 
floors, soundproof walls and an electric signal system 
There is an emergency delivery room on each floor, a 
well as a diet kitchen, but all food is prepared in the gen 
eral kitchen in the main building. A sun parlor and roof 
garden, rendered accessible by elevators, have proved very 
pleasing to patients. The success of the maternity hos- 
pital is indicated by the fact that in 1918 there were 917 
patients, 929 babies born (twins and triplets accounting 
for the figures as compared with the number of patients) 
and not a single mother died. 

The two splendid Catholic hospitals, the Good Samar- 
itan and St. Mary’s, are fine examples of the kind of 
work such institutions are doing, the Good Samaritan, 
with its fine new buildings out in Clifton, being one of the 
most recently-constructed of Cincinnati hospitals, and 
offering excellent opportunities for study of a building 
constructed on the “wheel” system. 

The Deaconess Hospital, headed by Rev. A. G. Loh- 
mann, formerly president of the Ohio Hospital Associa- 
tion, and superintendent of this institution since 1915, was 
founded in 1888, and has the distinction of having the 
first training school for nurses recognized by the State of 
Ohio. The present building occupied by the hospital was 
erected in 1902, with a nurses’ home, a substantial and 
comfortable structure of four stories, built in 1917. 





Establishes Social Service Department 


The Nathan and Miriam Barnert Memorial Hospital, Pater- 
son, N. J., of which David Schwab is superintendent, will 
establish a social service department September 1. It will 
be in charge of Miss Sophie Zuercher, a graduate nurse, who 
has completed a special social service course at Bellevue 
Hospital, New York. Special attention will be paid to ma- 
ternity cases, as to prenatal care and proper nursing during 
confinement. For the first year after confinement the social 
service nurse will visit mothers and babies and see that milk 
formulas are changed in due time and that all other pro- 
visions for the welfare of the babies are made. 


Will Use Bacon Plan 


The Evangelical Deaconess Hospital, of Chicago, of which 
Rev. F. Weber is superintendent, is campaigning for $250,00/ 
for the purpose of building a 150-bed addition. It is plannex 
to make use of the Bacon building ideas described in Hos- 
PITAL MANAGEMENT by Asa S, Bacon, superintendent of Pres 
byterian Hospital of Chicago. 


Fumigation in Hospitals 


David Wilbur Horn, writing in the Journal of Industria’ 
and Engineering Chemistry, discusses methods of fumigatior 
and the methods of production of formaldehyde gas by th 
permanganate, dichromate and bleaching powder processe: 
The permanganate method is much more costly than the 
others. The study has shown that by using 620 grams or 
1% pounds of bleaching powder and 800 cc. or 1.7 pints 0! 
formalin for each 1,000 cubic feet to be fumigated, as muc! 
formaldehyde gas will be thrown off as by the use of 25° 
grams of permanganate and 500 cc. of formalin. 
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Queen City Attracts Convention Visitors 


Some of the Features Which Insure Interesting Trip for 





Past conventions of the American Hospital Association 
have set a high standard in the matter of attendance and 
value to those attending, on the one hand, and in the 
enjoyment resulting from the entertaiment offered in the 
cities where they have been held. The Cincinnati con- 
vention, however, is virtually certain to set a new mark 
in all of these respects. The business program of the 
meeting, given in full elsewhere in this number, shows 
strikingly the live and practical nature of the proceedings 
planned, as well as the comprehensiveness with which 
hospital problems of the day will be handled. 

What might- be called the unofficial program of the 
convention, however, is hardly less important and in- 
teresting, inasmuch as it has to do with the conditions 
under which those attending the gathering will live and 
move during the five days from September 8 to 12, and 
with the opportunities offered by Cincinnati and its vicin- 
ity for both pleasure and instruction, aside from what 
takes place in the convention hall. And these oppor- 
tunities, it is safe to say, have not been surpassed at any 
convention yet held by the Association. 

In location, especially, the choice of the convention 
city this year was fortunate, inasmuch as Cincinnati is 
so nearly at the geographical center of the country as 
to be more nearly accessible from all sections than most 
cities that might have been selected. Situated, as it is, 
within 500 miles by rail from three-fourths of the entire 
population of the United States, it offers an opportunity 
to a corresponding proportion of the hospital people of 
the country to attend with only an overnight journey 
from home; and this fact alone goes far toward making 
a large attendance certain. : 

Fortunately, the hotel facilities of the city are such 
as to make it certain that all who attend can be enter- 
tained without difficulty, although it is of course true 
that most of the choice rooms in the Hotel Gibson, where 
the convention headquarters will be held, and at the Hotel 
Sinton, another large and famous hostelry, were reserved 
some time ago. The following list of the downtown ho- 
tels, with their room capacity indicated, shows that all 
visitors to the convention can be taken care of: 

LIST OF HOTELS 

Hotel Gibson, 500 rooms; Hotel Sinton, 450 rooms; 
Havlin Hotel, 190 rooms; Grand Hotel, 260 rooms; 
Emery Hotel, 150 rooms; Palace Hotel, 250 rooms; Ho- 
tel Alms (Walnut Hills, American plan), 150 rooms. In 
addition to these are such smaller hotels as the Prince- 
ton, the Rand, the Savoy and many others, located in the 
center of the city, and the Hotel Metropole, which, while 
one of the larger and more modern hotels, caters to men 
only. 

Rates at these hotels range from as low as a dollar a, 
day for a room without a bath, at one of the smaller 
houses. to seven dollars a day for a double room with 
bath, for two persons, at one of the leading hotels, so 
that there are facilities available to suit every purse and 
every need. 

It should be mentioned, moreover, that special arrange- 


Those Attending American Hospital Association Convention 




















ments have been made to see that visiting Catholic sis- 
ters are fully and comfortably cared for. Sister Superior 
Victoria, of the Good Samaritan Hospital, one of the 
splendid Catholic. institutions of the:city, is a member 
of the Committee on Arrangements,’and will. have gen- 
eral charge of. arrangements for visiting sisters, who 
should communic¢ate,-with her as.long?in advance as pos- 
sible. A special gommimication on this subject may be 
addressed to the cxhospitals before the convention. 

A piece of foresight OM care: “on ‘behalf of convention 
visitors which will be greatly appreciated by many is 
the plan for caring for the automobiles of those who 
motor to Cincinnati. The Citizens’ Motor Car Company, 
whose garage, at Seventh and Main streets, three blocks 
from the Hotel Gibson and the Hotel Sinton, is one of 
the largest in the city, will house the cars of convention 
visitors at moderate charges, including free air and 
water service, while an adequate repair department is 
available for those who need: it. 

Unfortunately, at this writing it appears that special 
railroad rates will not be available for those desiring to 
attend the convention, although at first it was thought 
that this would be the case. Efforts are still being made 
to obtain this reasonable concession from the Railroad 
Administration, however, and it is possible that these 
efforts may yet meet with success, in which event due no- 
tice will be given. 

POINTS OF INTEREST 

While the splendid program atnounced for the con- 
vention, coupled with the extensive list of interesting 
commercial and other exhibits, will to a very considerable 


extent give all visitors all to do and see that the limits 


of a twenty-four-hour day will allow, there is still so 
much of interest in Cincinnati that can be easily seen 
that probably few who attend will miss making a few 
visits outside of those provided for as a part of the pro- 
gram. 

For example, some of the most interesting places in the 
city, both from the standpoint of the sightseer and of the 
hospital visitor, can be seen with the greatest possible 
economy in time and effort on a single car line. This is 
the Zoo-Eden Park line, passing the Hotel Gibson, and 
only half a block from the Sinton. From the scenic 
standpoint it offers a ride which can hardly be equaled 
on any other city trolley line in the country, as it takes 
the visitor up the famous cable incline to the hill-top 
level in less than ten minutes, spreading before him a 
wonderful panorama of the city, the broad Ohio and the 
lovely Kentucky hills on the other side of the river. At 
the top of the incline is the Rookwood Pottery, one of 
the show places of the city, on the one side, and the 
Sterling Glass Works on the other; and nearby is a 
Catholic monastery and church, with a famous shrine. 

Within a stone’s throw is beautiful Eden Park, as at- 
tractive a spot as can be found anywhere, overlooking 
the city and the river at an elevation of several hundred 
feet; and the car, passing through the park, passes the 
(Continued on Page 74.) 
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American Dietetic Association Will Meet 


Convention at Cincinnati Will Bring Together Food 
Experts From All Sections—-The Program in Detail 





LEADERS OF AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION. 


At the Left is Prof. Lulu Graves, of Cornell University, President of the Association; at the Right, Miss Emma Smadley, 
Director of Philadelphia Lunch-room, Treasurer. 


The third annual convention of the American Dietetic 
Association will be held at Cincinnati September 8-12 in 
connection with the meeting of the American Hospital 
Association. The growing importance given to the work 


of the dietitian in the hospital lends special interest and- 


attractiveness to the meeting of this association, whose 
program has been worked out along practical and timely 
lines. 

The success of the dietitians’ association is largely due 
to the fine work of Prof. Lulu C. Graves, of Cornwell 
University, who brought about its organization in 1917, 
following the annual meeting of the American Hospital 
Association in Cleveland. She has done yeoman work in 
showing hospital executives the possibilities of the diet- 
itians in solving food problems, and has won almost uni- 
versal recognition for the acceptance of the idea that the 
dietitian be given authority and responsibility in the man- 
agement of the dietary department. 

The officers of the association, in addition to Miss 
Graves, are Miss Lenna F. Cooper, Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, Battle. Creek, Mich., first vice-president; Miss 
E. M. Geraghty, New Haven Hospital, New Haven, 
Conn., secretary, and Miss Emma Smedley, Department 
of School Luncheons, Philadelphia, treasurer. 

The convention program offers much of permanent 
value, and covers most of the subjects connected with 
the work of the hospital dietitian. The results of war 
experience and the development of the hospital cafeteria 
are among the outstanding features of the program, 
which is as follows: 


MONDAY SEPTEMBER 8 

Registration, 3 p. m. 

Evening, 8 p. m., Informal gathering, music, inspection of 
exhibits (with American Hospital Association). 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 
Morning, 10a. m. 

General Session. 

Formal opening of the Convention. 

Major C. R. Holmes, Chairman of the Local Committee, 
American Hospital Association, presiding. 

Address of Welcome, the Mayor of Cincinnati. 

Address, the Governor of Ohio. 

Afternoon, 2 p. m. 

Subject, “Courses of Instruction for the Training of 
Dietitians,” Katharine Fisher, Teachers’ College, New York 
City. 

Discussion, Lenna Frances Cooper, Battle Creek, San- 
itarium. 

Subject, “Training of Pupil Dietitians,” Violet Riley, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. pare 4 

Discussion. E. M. Gerahty, New Haven Hospital. 

Subiect, “State Board (Nursing) Requirements in Dietitics,” 
Miss Helen Wells, Drexel Institute. 

Evening, 8 p. m. 

Reception and inspection of exhibits (with American Hos- 
pital Association). 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 
Section on Teaching. 

Katharine Fisher, Chairman. 

Subject, “Standardization of Curricula for Nurses‘ Train- 
ing Schools,” Miss Ruth Shelow, University of Cincinnati, 
formerly Instructor, Army School of Nursing. 

Discussion. 

Subject, “Relation of the Dietitian to the Hospital Staff,” 
Annie W. Goodrich, formerly Dean. Army School of Nursing. 

Section on Social Service, Miss Blanche Joseph, Chairman. 

Subject, “Training of Social Service Dietitians,” Miss 
Emma Winslow, Charity Organization Society, New York 
City. 
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Subject, “Social Service Dietetics,” Miss Mary Shapiro, Di- 
rector of Bureau of Home Economy and Dietetics, New York 
City. 

Afternoon, 2 p. m. 

Section on Administration, Miss Emma Smedley, Chairman, 

Subject: “Dietitian Service Abroad,” Bertha N. Baldwin. 
with American Red Cross, France. 

Subject, “Problems in the Administration of Government 
Dormitories,” Miss Olive Davis, Assistant Manager, Govern- 
ment Hotel, Washington, D. C 

Section on Dietotherapy, Minnie A. Phillips, Chairman. 

Subject, “Dietotherapy,” Dr. Baumann, University of Iowa. 

Discussion. 


Evening, 8 p. m. 

Subject, “Some Feeding Problems ‘Over There,’” Mabel C. 
Little. with Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A., France. 

Subject, “Hospital Cafeterias,” Eleanor Wells, Teachers’ 
College, New York City. 

Discussion, Sate Harris, Masschusetts General Hospital, 
Boston. 

Subject, “Cafeteria Management,” Miss Blanche Geary, 
National Y. W. C. A., New York City. 

Discussion. 

Subject, “College Feeding Problems,” Emma _ Baker, 
Teachers’ College, New York City. 

Discussion, Elsie Leonard, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 
Morning, 9 a. m. 

Chairman, Miss Bertha M. Hyde, Dietitian, Cincinnati 
Genera] Hospital. Round table of discussion led by Prof. 
Lulu C. Graves. . 

Topic, “Institutional Problems.” 

12:30-1:30 p. m., Buffet luncheon at Cincinnati Medical 
College, with the American Hospital Association. 

2 p. m.-3 p. m. 

Chairman, Prof. Lulu Cases, President, American Dietetic 
Association, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 

Address, Dr. Elizabeth Campbell, “The Relation of the 
Physician and Dietitian.” 

Address, Dr. Roger S. Morris, “Dietetics from a Physician’s 
Standpoint.” 

3 p. m., Open House at the Woman’s Building, University 
of Cincinnati. 

Evening, 7:30 p. m. 

Business Session, 8 p. m. 

Subject, “Work of the Red Cross Chapter, Committees on 
Nursing Activities,” Clara D. Noyes, Acting Director, De- 
partment of Nursing, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 








OTHER OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION. 


At the left is Miss E. M. Geraghty, of New Beja Conn., Hospital, Secretary; at the right, Miss Lenna Cooper, Battle Creek, 
Mich., Sanitarium, first vice-president. 
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Subject, “The Dietitian in the Public Health Service,” Dr. 
William H. Walsh, Hospital Division, Public Health Service. 

Subject, “The Organization of the Dietary Department of 
a Military Hospital,” Winifred Short. 

Subject, Moving Picture Film, “Food Supervision for the 
Army,” Lt. Col. J. R. Murlin, University of Rochester, former 
Chief of the Division of Food and Nutrition. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 
Morning, 10 a. m. 

Subject, “The Dietitian in thé Hospital Dispensary,” Miss 
Bertha Wood, Food Clinic, Boston Dispensary. 

Subject, “What ‘We have Learned in Dietetics from the 
Army,” Lt. Colonel J. R. Murlin, M. C. 

Subject, “Hospital Food Waste,” Lt. Col. Ernest E. Irons, 
M. C., formerly Commandant Base Hospital, Camp Custer. 
Afternoon, 2 p. m. 

Subject, “Diet in Disease,” Mary Swartz Rose, Teachers’ 
College, New York. 

Report of the meeting of the American Home Economics’ 
Association, Ruth Wheeler, Goucher College. 

Report of the Committee on the Standardization of Cur- 
ricula for the Training of Dietitians. 

Report of the Committee on Nomenclature. 

Report of the Committee on the Standardization of the 
Work of Dietitians. 

Miscellaneous Business. 


Hospital Named for Nurse 


The Irene Byron Tuberculosis Hospital has been opened at 
“t. Wayne; Ind. It is named for Miss Irene Byron, who died 
in war service. Dr. L. I. Offner is superintendent of the in- 
stitution. 


Will Establish Mental Clinics 


Clinics for mental diseases will be established in Buffalo, 
N. Y., through the co-operation of the State Hospital Com- 
mission of New York and the Buffalo health, hospital and 
school departments, as well as charitable organizations. 
Clinics for adults and children will be provided. 


Georgia Baptist Hospital Plans 


Plans have been made for the erection of a new building 
for the Georgia Baptist Hospital, of Atlanta, at a cost of 
$1,000,000. Rev. J. M. Long is: superintendent. The group 
will consist of five buildings, including facilities for handling 
contagious diseases. 
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Offer Course in Hospital Administration 


University of Cincinnati and Cincinnati General Hospital 
Cooperate in Establishment of Long-Needed Facilities 


By A. C. Bachmeyer, M. D. Superintendent and Medical Director of the Cincinnati General and Tuberculosis 
Hospitals, Cincinnati, O. 


Administrative positions in hospitals, such as hospital 
managers and hospital superintendents, are rightfully with- 
in the scope of the activities of the physician. It may not 
be maintained, however, that the training obtained by 
the physician as a part of his college work qualifies him 
for such executive functions. 

Investigation of the circumstances and motives that 
placed physicians in hospital administrative acivities, in 


most instances, establishes that either a native capacity . 


for concise executive work existed, or that pre-medical 
training had included definite executive education. 

This type of physician does not find satisfaction in the 
unorganized, unsystematized practice of medicine, and 
therefore avoids it, taking up medical administrative pur- 
‘suits. The number of physicians so qualified is not large, 
and well below the demand. 

This condition has led to the entrance into this field of 
activity of non-medical executives as managers and su- 
perintendents. As is true in the case of the physician, 
the non-medical executive, trained in the world of industry 
or business, is only partially qualified for such positions, 
through his lack of medical knowledge, so essential in 
the proper understanding of. hospital problems. The aver- 
age physician and the average executive in hospital ad- 
ministrative work are lacking respectively in just those 
things in which the other is qualified. 

In many instances, and this pertains particularly to the 
.smaller hospitals, nurses have: been installed as hospital 
executives, but' the degree of success attending their serv- 
ices is in proportion to their familiarity with the meth- 
ods and practices of;commierce: The curricula of nurses’ 
training schools Afford’ but meager instruction in the di- 
verse problem€ ofithe large hospital’ executive. 

The best ¢hospital executive is the ‘versatilely trained 
individual, well oriented in the ‘problems and practices 
of the déctor, the nurse and the business manager. This 
composite and specialized training is not provided for in 
the courses now offered: by educational institutions. Every 
large hospital continually: receives inquiries as to oppor- 
tunities to pursue studies: qualifying for this high type 
of hospital administration. At the present time the hos- 
pitals find it necessary to reply that the only known 
method is to serve in minor positions as assistants until 
qualified through the process of experience. 

To meet the needs for well trained’men and women 
for these positions the University of Cincinnati and the 
Cincinnati General Hospital have formulated plans to 
provide instruction in hospital administration through 
courses to be given at the General Hospital, the Medical 
College and in various departments of the University. 

A division of Hospital Administration will be added to 
the Department of Industrial Medicine and Public Health 
of the Medical College of the University of Cincinnati. 
The superintendent of the Cincinnati General Hospital 
will serve as the chief of this division. Instruction will 


begin at the time of the opening of the fall semester oi 
the Medical College, and will consist of one year (12 
months) of didactic and practical training. 

During the first month the schedule will provide fo: 
practical work in various departments of the Cincinnati 
General Hospital, which time will be regarded as a period 
of orientation in hospital problems. Thereafter the work 
will be so arranged as to provide for practical instruc- 
tion in the various co-operating hospitals of the Cin- 
cinnati district during the morning hours. The after- 
noon hours will be devoted to didactic lectures, round 
table conferences, quizzes, discussions and survey trips in 
groups. 

Realizing that non-medical executives and nurses are 
proving successful managers of hospitals, these courses of 
instruction will not be confined to physicians, but will be 
available to all persons whose individual qualifications 
are approved by the director, and whose preliminary edu- 
ciation will permit them to matriculate in the university. 
Certificates will be awarded to students satisfactorily 
completing the prescribed courses, which will indicate the 
nature and extent of the work pursued. 

The proposed course will include didactic, practical and 
seminar work, and will be so arranged as to provide for 
lectures daily and for seminar hours (round table dis- 
cussions) on three or more days each week. The round- 
table conferences or discussions will be led by hospital 
superintendents and others especially qualified. 

The practical work will be so arranged as to provide 
for a rotating assignment of students, through the various 
departments of the Cincinnati General and other hospi- 
tals (associated for the purpose). 

The didactic and seminar studies will cover the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

From the College of Commerce: Business management, 
corporation accounting, cost accounting, budget making, 
as applied to hospitals. 

From the College of Household Arts and Home Eco- 
nomics: Institutional management, marketing—relation of 
buyer and seller; standardization of supplies, dietetics and 
nutrition, kitchen organization, laundry methods, linen 
control and economies. 

From the College of Medicine and Hospital: Hospital 
and clinical records, military hospital administration. 
board of control—organization, function, etc., profes- 
sional staff organization, management and control of con- 
tagious diseases, institutional hygiene, jurisprudence as re- 
lated to hospital administration. 

From the School of Nursing and Health: Ward man- 
agement, nursing school organization and management 

From the College of Engineering and others: Con- 
struction—planning, principles, types, materials; engin 
room—organization; mechanical equipment—utility, oper- 
ation, maintenance. 
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The University of Cincinnati in organizing its facilities 
for this type of training realizes that the one year of in- 
tensive instruction as contemplated will not produce a 
group of mature hospital executives. Such work will, 
however, make available to the hospitals of the country 
a group of men and women fundamentally trained in all 
the diverse aspects of hospital management, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity of utilizing as executives persons highly 
qualified in certain respects, but almost wholly untrained 
in equally significant phases of the work, common to 
every hospital. 





Standardization Problems 


American Hospital Conference to Give 
Them Consideration at Cincinnati Meeting 


Permanent organization of the American Hospital Con- 
ference, formed in Chicago last April by associations in- 
terested in hospital standardization and allied questions, 
will be effected at a meeting to be held in Cincinnati in 
connection with the annual convention of the American 
Hospital Association September 8-12. 

The executive council, chosen at the Chicago meeting, 
consists of A. R. Warner, superintendent Lakeside Hos- 
pital, Cleveland, chairman; Dr. W. L. Bierring, secre- 
tary Federation of State Medical Boards of the United 
States, Des Moines, Ia., and Dr. John M. Dodson, acting 
chairman, Council on Medical Education of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago. 

The bodies whose representatives participated in the 
formation of the Conference, and which will be repre- 
sented at the Cincinnati meeting, are the following: 
American College of Surgeons, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, American Nurses’ Association, American Hospi- 
tal Association, Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, Federation of State Medical Boards of the United 
States, American Association of Hospital Social Work- 
ers, Catholic Hospital Association, American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, Medical De- 
partments of the United States Army and Navy, and 
the Public Health Service. 

The program for the meeting of the American Hos- 
pital Conference at Cincinnati is as follows: 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 


Afternoon, 2 p. m., Executive Session. ? 
Report of Executive Council, Dr. A. R. Warner, Chairman. 
General Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 ; 

Morning, 10 a. m., Joint General Session of the American 
Hospital Association and American Hospital Conference. 
General Subject, “Hospital Standardization.” _ 

“The Organization and Functions of a Hospital,” speaker 
to be announced. 

“Medical Education Through the Visiting Staff and In- 
terns,” Dr. John M. Dodson, Dean, Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, III. 

“Better Professional Work Through a Better Staff and 
Better Records,” John G. Bowman, Director, American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Chicago. : 

Afternoon, 2 p. m., Join General Session of the American 
Hospital Association and American Hospital Conference. 

“The Hospitals’ Service to Humanity,” Rev. Charles B. 
Moulinier, S. J., President, Catholic Hospital Association of 
the United States and Canada, Milwaukee. 5 

Discussion opened by Miss Edna G. Henry, President, 
American Association of Hospital Social Workers. 

“The Fducation of a Nurse,” speaker to be announced. 

“The Trustee’s and Layman’s Viewpoint,” speaker to be 
announced. 


- 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 


Morning, 10 a: m., Executive Session. 

General Discussion of Organization and Work. 

Afternoon, 2 p. m., Executive Session. (Room, 10th floor, 
Hotel Gibson.) 

General Discussion of Policy and Procedure. 

Adjournment. 


Organization of the Staff 


Texas Medical Men Recommend 
Plan for Standardization of Service 


The Texas State Medical Association has given at- 
tention to the standization of hospitals, and the report 
of a special committee of the association, dealing with 
the organization of the staff, includes these recommenda- 
tions: 


¥ ae 18 probably beyond argument that the hospital with a 
closed staff, 1, €.,.a staff composed entirely of recognized 
specialists in their respective lines, is the ideal; but as this 
is manifestly impossible in the majority of Texas hospitals, 
we make the following recommendations : 

First, that where a hospital is operated on the method of 
the “open staff,” or, in other words, where it is open to all 
doctors in its immediate locality, that its board of directors 
shall appoint a staff, of a workable number, which shall, 
from a medical point of view, be known as the governing 
body of the hospital. 

Second, that this staff shall divide itself into committees. 
for the conduct of the several departments of the hospital. 
In this connection, we suggest: 

(a) That a committee of three compose an operating room 
committee, whose duty it shall be to acquaint themselves with 
the character and quality of work being done by different 
operators, and if, in their judgment, this work is of ques- 
tionable character or quality, it shall be their duty to report 
same to the board of directors, with the recommendations 
that the party in question be denied further privileges cf the 
hospital. 

(b) That a like number constitute a committee on X-ray 
and general laboratory equipment, whose duty shall be to see 
that adequate facilities are afforded for the investigations 
necessary for correct diagnoses. 

(c) A committee should be appointed whose duty shall be 
to see that all records are kept in a scientific and business- 
like manner, contain all information pertaining to the wel- 
fare of all patients and that all physicians who patronize the 
hospital’ shall be required to comply with the regulations 
regarding the keeping of records. 

(d) Another committee should have supervision over the 
duties of interns and see that they receive adequate instruc- 
tions. 

(e) Another committee should have the duty of aiding 
the hospital in providing adequate nursing for patients. 

(f) In the event of a dissenting voice in any committee, 
the matter should be submitted to the entire staff, whose 
final conclusion, by majority vote, should be the recommenda- 
tion to the board of directors. 

(9g) We further recommend that all privately owned and 
conducted hospitals desiring classification should possess ade- 
quate equipment for scientific work, a complete system of 
records, a staff in proportion to their capacity and should 
invite investigations of their claims for recognition. 





Will Cost $2,000,000 


The complete plant of Alameda County, California, to be 
erected at Oakland, will cost between $2.000,000 and $2,500,000, 
according to recent estimates. The work of construction will 
extend over seven or eight years. The first unit will cost 
$710,000. The construction work will begin in November. 
H. H. Meyers is the architect. 


Detroit’s New Sanitarium 
The proceeds of a $1,000,000 bond issue will shortly be 
available for the construction of a tuberculosis sanatorium 
for Detroit. A 700-acre site in the country has been obtained. 
The board of health is developing the project. 
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How Toledo Hospital Was Rehabilitated 


Story of Work of P. W. Behrens Shows How Public 
Will Respond to Earnest Efforts for Better Service 


By G. D. 


Rehabilitation is a word which has been applied fre- 
quently of late. 

Usually it has referred to the rehabilitation of men 
injured in war or industry. 

This story is about the rehabilitation of a hospital—not 
for the purpose of calling attention to its former position, 
but to show: hospital people everywhere that no matter 
how unpromising an institution may seem, the right man 
or woman is capable of putting it on its feet again. 

In this case the institution was the Toledo Hospital— 
the man P. W. Behrens. 

Mr. Behrens took hold of the hospital as superintendent 
in October, 1916. He has literally done wonders in re- 
habilitation work, practically making over the building, 
and following this up by the development of the medical, 
surgical and nursing services along lines that enable the 
work of the hospital to stand the most severe scrutiny. 

Toledo Hospital is now rendering such honest, capable, 
straightforward service to its community that plans are 
being made for a $1,000,000 building to house the institu- 
tion. The success of this plan will demonstrate how com- 
munities invariably recognize service of high grade. The 
hospital that is doing its work well has few financial diffi- 
culties. 

The backing of the board of Toledo Hospital was, of 
course, the first requisite, as it is in every hospital. Mr. 
Behrens had a board of thirty-four women; he added 
seven members in the persons of prominent business men, 
reduced the board to workable proportions by cutting the 
membership to 28, and got these twenty-eight heart and 
soul with him by taking them into the hospital and show- 
ing them what was actually needed. Because he, has had 
a board which has believed in his program of betterment 
and has worked like Trojans to realize it, Mr. Behrens has 
been able to get tangible results. 

In the same way he has obtained the co-operation of the 
medical’ men of Toledo. By putting the service on a 
proper basis, and insuring the right kind of facilities for 
the care of their patients, he has won their co-operation 
and support. Further, he has installed facilities for their 
personal use, such as lounging rooms, lockers, shower 
baths, etc., and has made Toledo Hospital a comfortable 
and convenient place to work. The staff has been organ- 
ized along approved lines, and a resident physician em- 
ployed, so that any doctor who sends a case to the hos- 


pital has confidence that it will be given proper attention. 


The newspapers in a city often hold the key to the sit- 
uation. They had been in effect antagonistic under the 
old regime, through the publication of possibly thought- 


_less articles reflecting on the institution. At a dinner 


attended by newspaper men, Mr. Behrens explained his 
hopes for a new and better hospital, and got the active 
co-operation of the publications. Now nothing is pub- 
lished without getting the side of the hospital—and in 
most cases only items of a favorable character, given out 
by the superintendent, get into print. 





Crain, Jr. 


Another big thing was “selling” the hospital idea to the 
business men. By showing that an efficient administra- 
tion was in charge, and by increasing the work done with 
every dollar received, Mr. Behrens succeeded in estab- 
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ATTRACTIVE BUILDING AND GROUNDS OF TOLEDO 
HOSPITAL. 


lishing a sustaining fund of $24,000, contributed by local 
men. It was deposited in a bank, subject to his order as 
needed, and made it plain that Toledo was going to see 
that the hospital got what it needed. 

Let’s touch a few of the bright spots in this story of 
hospital progress and improvement. 

Medical records are now recognized as. an excellent 
index of efficient work. There was little or nothing of 
this sort in the hospital when Mr. Behrens came. Now 
complete case records are maintained, and every history 
is signed by the doctor attending. A medical records de- 
partment, with a qualified young woman in charge, has 
been organized, and high-grade filing cabinets and other 
equipment have been installed for the maintenance of the 
records. The office is located near the entrance, where the 
record clerk can make sure of seeing the doctors and get- 
ting their signatures on the sheets. 

Laboratory service is another important feature, with- 
out which no hospital can be said to be rendering com- 
plete service. Mr. Behrens equipped a laboratory on the 
fourth floor, adjoining the operating suite, employed a 
full-time pathologist, and now has the facilities to give 
service to every patient. This is provided as a matter 
of routine. 

The X-ray department has fared similarly. Better 
quarters and new equipment were provided, and a full- 
time Roentgenologist employed. 

A real maternity department was organized. Part of 
the first floor was equipped for this purpose, with a ca- 
pacity of twenty-five beds. The delivery room was in- 
stalled with every detail complete, and the service put in 
charge of a graduate nurse, who had specialized in ob- 
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stetrical work. The nursery was equipped with new beds 
and baby baths. This department is now always filled, 
and the hospital is getting the interested support of the 
obstetricians of Toledo. 

Through the reorganization of the staff, four medical 
directors were appointed, each with an associate, to head 
the departments of surgery, medicine, eye, ear, nose and 
throat, and obstetrics, respectively. The medical service 
was strengthened by the appointment of a permanent resi- 
dent physician. 

The nurses were given better living accommodations, 
$2,000 being spent in the addition of a dormitory, which is 
worth a story in.itself. It was fitted up in such an in- 
genious way that besides serving the main purpose it may 
also be used for a dance hall and recreation room. The 
equipment in the nurses’ room was replaced with com- 
fortable and attractive furniture. 

The work of the training school was improved, and it 
was granted recognition by the state board of regents for 
the full three years. High-grade instruction in technical 
subjects was secured by affiliation with the University of 
Toledo. Additional instructors were added, charts, 
demonstration doll and other equipment installed, and 
the training school given every encouragement for the 
development of first-rate work. 

The organization of the glee club in the training school, 
which has been referred to in HospiraL MANAGEMENT 
heretofore, provided an attractive feature, that not only 
added to the enjoyment of the students, but won the in- 
terest and attention of the public. 

A new operating room was installed on the fourth floor, 








A NURSES’ DORMITORY WHICH SERVES A DOUBLE 
PURPOSE. 


and this entire section of the building was remodeled, 
storage rooms being made over into rooms for patients. 
By this and similar means the bed capacity was increased 
from 130 to 150, and the earning power of the hospital 
added to proportionately. 

All of these improvements in service meant adding new 
names to the payroll and increasing the overhead of the 
hospital. Yet Mr. Behrens was cutting expenses in many 
directions, and making it possible to provide the necessary 
service without going into debt. 

He started the plan of weighing coal as used, and by 
employing exhaust steam for heating purposes he cut coal 
costs $1,400 a year. 
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He saved $6,700 a year in building maintenance by 
employing a maintenance engineer, who looked after all 
repairs. 

In the purchase of medical atid surgical supplies he 
saved $750 a year, through placing orders judiciously. 

He employed a housekeeper, and by better management 
in this department cut expenses $1,100 a year. 

In the face of higher food costs, and with more people 
to feed, he reduced expenses here $900 a year. Elimina- 
tion of waste, through the use of a requisition and receiv- 
ing system, tells the story. 

Thus, while putting on expense where expense had to 
be added to, get the service, he succeeded in making a net 
reduction of $3,000 a year in operating costs by stopping 
leaks and preventing waste, and at the same time in- 
creased operating revenues $2,500 a year by doing more 
work with his enlarged capacity. 

And in spite of the big financial burdens the hospital 
was assuming, Mr. Behrens undertook more free work 
than ever before—this item now totaling $8,000 a year. 
No case is ever turned away from Toledo Hospital. 

The patient is the most important man in the hospital, 
and Mr. Behrens did not lose sight of this big fact. 

The ‘entire hospital was almost completely refurnished. 
The private rooms were equipped with better beds and 
furniture, with bedside tables, screens, Thermos bottles and 
other details that add to comfort as well as increase nurs- 
ing efficiency. The members of the board were interested 
in this detail, and raised enough money to take care of 
the refurnishing, which was done at a cost of from $200 
to $250 a room. Bronze plates on the doors indicate the 
names of the donors. 

Patients were also given an opportunity to select the 
food to be served them, the menu being sent to the private 
rooms in advance of meals. This not only meant’a more 
attractive service, but reduced food waste. Daily news- 
papers were sent to all who were in a condition to read. 
The walls were tinted steel gray and tan, making a restful 
background for tired eyes, and replacing the garish colors 
which had formerly been used. 

The doctors appreciated the greater conveniences pro- 
vided for them, and brought more cases to the hospital. 
A loud-speaking telephone call system was installed, to 
enable staff men and others to be located anywhere in 
the building, and to avoid the delays which formerly de- 
veloped when a call of this kind came in. A switchboard 
with intercommunicating telephone was installed with the 
same idea in view. 

General service features, such as the laundry and the 
water supply, were improved. A laundry foreman was 
employed to supervise this department, immediately in- 
troducing economy and better service by expert knowledge 
of the requirements. 

The work in the kitchen was improved by the installa- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, and a new floor installed. 
A dumb waiter was put in to transport food quickly from 
the kitchen to the floors. 

The dining room was made more attractive by the use 
of a round table, new dishes, silverware and linen and 
a more harmonious color scheme for the walls. 

Mrs. Behrens, herself a practical dietitian, has handled 
many of the details in this department, and has contrib- 
uted much to the success of efforts to improve the han- 
dling and service of food. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT OF TYPICAL PRIVATE ROOM. 


All of the changes have taken time. The improvements 
were not made overnight. But they have come gradually, 
and now the sum total is amazing, and opens one’s eyes 
to the possibilities of keeping everlastingly at it, and 
striving constantly for betterments all along the line. 

Mr. Behrens is not satisfied yet. He is going to get a 
new building, and do still greater things. But he has 
shown in the rehabilitation of Toledo Hospital what a 
determined superintendent with a vision can accomplish, 
and his experience ought to furnish stimulation and in- 
spiration for hosts of other hardworking and ambitious 
executives. 





“Case For Shorter Hours” 


Nursing Organization Presents Argument 
For 8-Hour Day in the Hospitals 


The Committee on Education of the National League 
of Nursing Education has published a pamphlet entitled, 
“The Case for Shorter Hours in Hospital Schools of 
Nursing.” It is also issued under the auspices of the 
American Nurses’ Association and the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing. 

The pamphlet contends that the difficulty which hos- 
pitals experience in obtaining student nurses is due to 
the conditions under which the work is done, and that 
shorter hours would benefit the hospitals as well as the 
nurses. 

It is asserted that a 10-hour day prevails in most hos- 
pitals, with an 11-hour day in a number. A 12-hour 
night for pupil nurses is practically universal, it is con- 
tended. A 7-day week, with vacations of from 2 weeks 
to 1 month, with overtime work common in many train- 
ing schools, means a work period with few breaks for 
rest, the pamphlet continues. Vitality is undermined and 
service to patients rendered less effective because of these 
conditions, it is stated. 

Long hours and overwork in hospitals are a tradition, 
it is declared, and the peculiar conditions in institutions 
encourage them. It is contended that they are unneces- 
sary, however, and that shorter hours would bring 





about better training and better care of the sick. An 
eight-hour. day is contended for. Objections to it are 
analyzed and answered. 


The arguments contained in the pamphlet are sum- 
marized as follows: 


The hours for student nurses in most of the hospitals of 
this country are unreasonably and inexcusably long. They 
are breaking down the health of many nurses and sapping 
their energy and spirit. They are keeping large numbers of 
excellent young women out of this work and interfering 
seriously with the education of those who are at present in 
nursing schools. 

There is an unprecedented call for well-trained nurses in 
this country, both in the hospitals and in the various branches 
of nursing outside. This call will be much louder and more 
insistent in the near future. We cannot hope to supply this 
demand unless we can change the conditions in hospital train- 
ing schools which are keeping out many well-qualified women. 

There are no reasonable or valid arguments justifying 
the present system of hours for pupil nurses in hospitals. 
All modern scientific evidence and the great weight of experi- 
mental evidence gathered from this and other fields of work, 
is against such excessive hours of work. Hospitals, being 
pre-eminently scientific institutions, cannot plead ignorance 
of these facts. 

Florence Nightingale laid it down as an axiom long ago 
that hospitals should cure disease, not produce it. It would 
seem to be self-evident that institutions which exist for the 
relief and cure of sickness should not be undermining the 
health and vitality of their own workers. At the present time 
most hospitals are far behind many purely commercial insti- 
tutions in the protection and care of their workers. 

Hospitals are educational institutions. They offer a train- 
ing in nursing for which they demand large fees in the form 
of pupil service. At the same time they impose conditions 
which make good educational work practically impossible. 
Educational authorities agree that this system, as it is usually 
carried on, is antiquated and inefficient, as well as economic- 
ally unsound. No educational system can hope to retain the 
respect and confidence of the public unless it brings itself 
more in line with progressive modern thought and practice. 


Short-Term Nursing Courses 

Dr. M. Iverson, of the Stoughton, Wis., Surgical Hos- 
pital, advocates training nurses in shorter courses as a 
means of enabling the smaller hospitals to keep in the 
running. In bringing out this point he said:in a letter 
to HosprrAL MANAGEMENT: 

“There is a cry for more nurses all over the country. 
They should be educated preferably in the smaller hos- 
pitals and on practical more than scientific lines. But 
they should have a right to take a state examination 
with the object of continuing their study in larger hos- 
pitals. and becoming regularly registered nurses after a 
second examination. 

“This would also solve the question for the smaller 
hospitals, as they could have a training school instead of 
employing graduate nurses at a prohibitive price.” 


P. H. S. Hospital in Chicago 


Elaborate plans for the work of the hospital of the Public 
Health Service in Chicago, now being completed, indicate 
that it will have exceptional clinical and laboratory facil- 
ities. The work of the service in sanitation and hygiene will 
be handled with that as a base. Public health officers and 
nurses will be trained. The hospital will have more than 
1,500 beds. The hospital was built by Edward Hines, and is 
located on the Speedway property. It was to have been used 
by the War Department, but with the signing of the armistice 
arrangements were made to turn it over to the Public Health 
Service. 
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British Columbia Hospitalsin Convention 


State Aid, Public Health Service and Case Record Systems 


For the second time in the history of. British Columbia, 
the hospitals of the province met in convention, the an- 
nual meeting of the British Columbia Hospital Associa- 
tion being held at the Express Hotel in Victoria, July 
8, 9 and 10. Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, superintend- 
ent of the Vancouver General Hospital, who was largely 
instrumental in the organization of the association, pre- 
sided in fine style at the convention, and was re-elected 
to the presidency at its conclusion. The 1920 convention 
will be held in Vancouver. 

Real work was done at the convention, standardization, 
state aid for hospitals, nursing, finance and other timely 
questions being discussed in all their phases by speakers 
thoroughly qualified to deal with them. The association 
went on record on many of these topics in the adoption 
of formal resolutions, including the following: 

That the British Columbia Hospital Association recommend 
to the University of British Columbia that it establish a 
course in public health for graduate nurses. __ 

That the association recommend the establishment of an 
institution or institutions for the proper care of certain vene- 
real cases, as well as those addicted to the drug habit. 

That the hospitals of British Columbia adopt a system of 
case records, with the recommendation that the system ap- 
proximate as closely as possible that now in use in the 
Vancouver General Hospital. 

That a committee be appointed to consider the matter of 
state aid to hospitals and the financial status of the various 
hospitals in British Columbia; this committee to co-operate 
with the medical profession and other bodies interested, and 
bring in a report not later than November 1, to the executive 
of the British Columbia Hospital Association with a view to 
the latter body submitting a scheme along these lines to the 
government at its next session. 

The convention, which was largely attended, was under 


the patronage of Lieutenant-Governor Sir Frank Stillman 
Barnard, and one of the pleasant features connected with 
the event was the visit to Government House on invita- 
tion of Lady Barnard. The delegates were received by 
Lady Barnard and His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, 
after which tea was served on the grounds. Other enter- 
tainment features included a motor ride arranged by the 
Victoria Rotary Club, a reception and tea at the nurses’ 
home of the Provincial Royal Jubilee Hospital, a motor 
trip to St. Joseph’s Hospital, and a dance and reception at 
the Royal Jubilee Hospital following the nurses’ gradua- 
tion exercises. 

Another interesting detail was the commercial exhibit, 
including various lines of hospital equipment, supplies and 
furniture. The exhibitors included Chandler & Fisher, 
Ltd., B. C. Stevens Company, Ltd., and Reid Brothers, 
all of Vancouver, and Weiler Brothers, Ltd., and Smity 
and Champion of Victoria. Other exhibits were from the 
various hospitals, and included an interesting display of 
vocational work. In this respect the Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
Establishment and the C. A. M. C. had an extensive and 
interesting display of work done by soldier patients in the 
hospital, while an exhibit of work by the incurable pa- 
tients in the Vancouver General Hospital Annex at Mar- 
pole, including the products of blind patients, was also 
shown. There were two other splendid exhibits, one from 
the Provincial Royal Jubilee Hospital and the other from 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Victoria. 


Given Attention— Dr. MacEachern Re-elected President 








The meeting came to order Tuesday, July 8, at 10 a. m. 
The convention was declared officially opened by His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia, 
Sir Frank Stillman Barnard. . Addresses of welcome fol- 
lowed by the Provincial Secretary, Hon. J. D. McLean, 
His Worship Mayor Porter of Victoria, and_Mr. R.,S. 
Day, President Provincial Royal Jubilee Hospital Board. 
These addresses of welcome were replied to in. fitting 
language by Mr. Charles Graham, President of the 
Cumberland Hospital Board. 


PLAN FOR NURSING SERVICE 
The convention was particularly fortunate throughout 
in having a number of leaders in the nursing profession 





DR. M. T. MacEACHERN, 


Re-elected President of British Columbia Hospital 
Association. 


at the sessions. Among these were Miss Jean Gunn, R. N., 
president of the Canadian National Association of Trained 
Nurses, Miss E. G. Flaws, president of the Canadian As- 
sociation of Nurse Education, and Miss Isabel M. Stew- 
art, Professor of Nursing, Columbia University, New 
York. During the opening session Miss Gunn and Miss 
Flaws spoke, the former outlining the policy recom-~- 
mended by her Association for a national nursing service, 
through which a large number of volunteer aids would 
be trained to serve under the Canadian Red Cross and 
Victorian Order of Nurses in times of emergency and 
need. Miss Flaws dwelt at length on the need of higher 
education as a proper basis for training of nurses. A! 
vote of thanks was extended to the speakers. 

rhein this a masterly address was delivered by 
Rev. Father O’Boyle, Director of Catholic Hospitals of 


(Continued on Page 76.) 
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“Fudge Parties” O. K. in Nurses’ Home 


Englewood Hospital Completing Building That Gives 
Students a Chance to Cook, Sew, Dance and Exercise 


By E. T. Olsen, M. D., Superintendent Englewood Hospital, Chicago 


Since beginning the construction of our nurses’ home 
we have had many inquiries and visits from representa- 
tives of other institutions who contemplate the erection. 
in the near future of similar buildings. 

In planning our building we had three principal ideas 
in mind: To give our nurses in training all of the con- 
veniences and facilites for comfort, rest, recreation and 
instruction possible and desirable; at the same time to 
provide a building which would be “good looking” with- 
out any undue expenditure of money for useless “‘trim- 
mings,” and to provide for the future needs of the in- 
stitution. 

We believe the nurses’ home now approaching comple- 
tion will give us all of these things, and that it is a type 
of building which would prove satisfactory as a unit for 
most hospitals not richly endowed. On account of the 
fact that some of its features are a little out of the 
ordinary, a description of the building may be of inter- 
est to others who contemplate the erection of such a 
structure. 

The building is of brick and stone with hollow tile 
corridor partitions and stair wells. 

Its dimensions are 50x125 feet, and it consists of an 
English basement and three upper floors. The construc- 
tion is semi-fireproof. Metal lath and hard plaster will 
be used throughout. The interior woodwork will all be 
selected red gum, which is one of the most attractive 
woods it is possible to employ and no more costly than 
most others, and this will be finished in Circassian wal- 
nut, except the parlors, which will be done in French 
gray enamel. 

The floors will be maple over concrete, except in the 
parlors, where .oak will be used. 

The English basement, ten feet high, contains the fol- 
lowing rooms: Class room, 47x25 feet, lighted from two 
sides, practically all ‘ag.the space being occupied by win- 
dows. This room will be éyutipped with a rostrum, black- 
board, desk, manikins, electric stereopticon and reflecto- 


scope, screen, etc. By means of the stereopticon and re- 
flectoscope, either slides, loose cuts or illustrations in 
pound volumes may be thrown on the screen, Individual 
school chairs with adjustable wings are also to be used. 
This room will also contain a piano, a Victrola, etc., and 
will be used for dancing and informal parties. Light 
gymnasium apparatus will,also be installed, as there is 
ample wall space for this purpose. The room is large 
enough to be used for recreation or exercise and will be 


, kept busy most of the time. As the floor level is only 


two feet below the sidewalk level, the lighting and ven- 
tilation will be perfect. 

With reference tu entertainment, it is our custom to 
give our nurses a party once a month, either dancing or 
entertainment. In the case of entertainment, either out- 
side entertainers are furnished, or a program is arranged 
by the nurses, of whom we usually have a number 
possessed of no mean ability along this line. Seasonable 
refreshments are served by the hospital at all these par- 
ties. Once a season a formal entertainment is given to 
which the student nurses may invite their friends. 

Convenient to the general class room is a large demon- 
stration room, containing a hospital bed, hospital doll, 
lockers, linen and complete equipment for the proper 
demonstration of all nursing procedures. 

An unusual feature of this floor is a kitchenette open- 
ing off the class room, which is fully equipped with a 
cupboard, range, sink, refrigerator, china and utensils for 
“light housekeeping.” Here the nurses may prepare 
lunches, etc., and have their “fudge parties.” 

A small dining-room, also equipped, adjoining the kitch- 
enette, makes it unnecessary for them to carry any food 
to their rooms, thus eliminating an annoyance common 
to the operation of nurses’ homes. 

Another unusual feature on this floor is a sewing room 
for the use of the nurses. It is equipped with a motor- 
driven sewing-machine, sewing tables, etc. Here the stu- 
dent nurses will have facilities for doing such sewing 
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and mending as they may desire in the maintenance of 
thir wardrobes. A toilet room opens off the sewing 
room. 

Another valuable feature is the laundry, 12x15 feet in 
size. It contains three stationary laundry tubs, a laundry 
stove, ironing boards, wall sockets for electric irons and 
other necessary facilities. The hospital furnishes the elec- 
tric irons. Here the nurses may launder such articles 
as they do not care to send to the general hospital 
laundry. 

A clothes chute has been located about the center of 
the building, with an opening on each floor; this opening 
is guarded by a hinged door, suspended from the top of 
the opening and swinging inward, thus insuring a con- 
stantly closed door. This chute empties into a locked room 
in the basement adjoining the nurses’ laundry. The 
clothes and linen to be laundered are removed on speci- 
fied days. On account of the not infrequent duplication 
of names, and to facilitate sorting in the laundry, the 
number system of marking clothing is used. 

A large trunk room, 14 x 24 feet in size, is another 
important detail of the basement; it contains specially 
constructed tiers of racks, with a compartment for each 
trunk, so arranged that the trunk may be fully opened 
without removal from its rack. 

Quarters for the maids who will care for this build- 
ing, together with separate toilet and bathing facilities, 
are provided in the basement. These are cut off from 
the rest of the floor by a corridor partition. 

This floor has large windows on all sides, and all of 
these windows are barred by an ornamental grill set in 
masonry, and, as there are no outside stairways, our 
nurses are secure against a source of annoyance not un- 
common to buildings of this character in large cities. 

The boiler room is separated from the rest of the base- 
ment by fireproof and dustproof walls, and has no en- 
trance from the inside of the building. It is provided 
with a separate outside entrance, thus insuring freedom 
from the annoyance usually due to coal dust and dirt, 
and also the elimination of any possible source of em- 
barrassment through the necessary presence of male em- 
ployes in such a building. The boiler room contains, in 
addition to the usual equipment, the hot-water heater, 
a tank of unusual capacity, and the vacuum cleaning 
equipment. The coal room has a storage capacity of 60 
tons. 


FIRST_FLOOR PLAN 





The lounge and reception room form an important part 
of the first floor proper. The dimensions of the lounge 
are 26 x 29 feet, and those of the reception room 18 x 21 
feet, so that they make a very roomy and attractive 
space. A large open fire-place adds to the attractiveness 
of the lounge. The walls of these rooms will be covered 
with canvas, paneled and appropriately decorated. The 
woodwork in these rooms will be finished in French gray 
enamel. Through the generosity of one of the members 
of the board of directors these rooms will be luxuriously 
furnished, and a piano will also be installed here. 

The library, which opens off the lounge, has built-in 
bookcases on all walls, library table, lamps, etc. The 
books include general works, as well as those of a tech- 
nical character. 

A suite of two connecting rooms with bath, closets, 
etc., is provided for the directress of nurses; the assist- 
ant directress has one room, with bath. Private rooms 
with private toilet facilities for the heads of departments, 
supervisors, anesthetist, etc., are located on the different 
floors in such a manner that they are enabled to maintain 
more or less supervision of the entire building. 

On each floor is a general bath-room containing three 
showers, one tub, toilet and slop sink. 

The sleeping rooms are arranged in suites of two 
rooms with a large clothes closet and stationary wash- 
stand in each«reom. . Between each two rooms is a toilet. 
Most of the rooms are large and will readily accomodate 
two nurses. The windows are unusually large, 44 inches 
in width. They are so arranged that a maximum of wall 
space is conserved, and the radiators located beneath the 
windows. 

The furnishings of these rooms are of good grade, but 
not out of the ordinary. There are twelve of these rooms 
on the first floor and sixteen each on the second and 
third. Large dormitories containing three beds each oc- 
cupy the space on the second and third floors over the 
lounge and reception room on the first floor. 

An enclosed roof garden on the west end of the build- 
ing is also a feature. This will be suitably furnished 
for recreation and rest, both winter and summer. 

Electric lighting has been installed. Ceiling lights are 
used exclusively in the dormitories and corridors, with 
switches in each room and corridor. Main switches, lo- 
cated on a board on the first floor, control -the lights 
in all the rooms and corridors on each floor separately, 
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establishing reasonable control of the lights. 

Picture moulding has been used in all of the rooms 
to minimize the practice of driving nails and tacks in 
the walls for the purpose of hanging pictures or doing 
other decorating. 

Special consideration has been given to the need for 
quiet and freedom from disturbance for the night nurses. 
Their quarters have been located on the top floor in one 
end of a corridor and separated from the remainder ot 
the corridor by a permanent partition and glass paneled. 
door. 

We regard this as an important detail and one which 
is sometimes given little consideration, and in such cases 
is mainly accountable for the few temporary cases of 
the “poor, tired, overworked nurse,’ who Dr. .Ancker 
recently truthfully stated, “does not exist.” Given proper 
working conditions, proper food, proper living conditions, 


proper consideration and a reasonable amount of healthy - 


amusement, the average pupil nurse is independent, happy 
and satisfied with the life she has elected to lead for 
two or three years; and neither needs, desires nor so- 
licits the sympathy of some of the individuals who in- 
sist on picturing her in their own minds as a poor, op- 
pressed victim of intolerable conditions. I am satisfied 
that the boards of directors of hospitals are fully as 
solicitous regarding the welfare of their pupil nurses as 
they are of the patients in their hospitals. This is borne 
out by the fact that the marked progress in the details 
of hospital construction and institutional care of the sick 
in recent years has been kept pace with by a correspond- 
ing improvement in ‘housing and living conditions for 
nurses. 

The general scheme for the plan of our nurses’ home 
was worked out by the board of directors, the staff and 
the superintendent of the hospital. The architect is 
Thomas Bishop, of Chicago. We expect to have the 
building ready for occupancy by October 1, 1919. It will 
have ample accommodations for 85 nurses, and will be 
able to. take care of the increases in our training school, 
which will be necessary when plans for the addition to 
the hospital, which wiil add 150 beds, doubling the pres- 
ent capacity, are carried out. This will be taken up im- 
mediately after the completion of the nurses’ home. 

The buildings at present occupied by the nurses will 
be converted into quarters for the eneral employes. 

‘ The cst of ‘the’ nurses’ home’ is $70,000. 





Food Handling Systems 

The usual system of handling food in hospitals is em- 
ployed with good results by the Rockford, Ill., Hospital, 
of which Miss Elizabeth M. Wright is superintendent. 
Miss Wright says: 

“We do not have any trouble in getting the food to our 
patients warm and palatable. The food is cooked in the 
main kitchen and brought to the floor diet kitchens in 
aluminum containers; then these containers are trans- 
ferred to the steam tables in the respective diet kitchens, 
and then served to the trays and carried immediatly to 
the patients. Each diet kitchen has a diet nurse in charge, 
and at meal times the nurses on the floor carry the trays 
to the patients, and there is no delay, so that we know 
that the meals get to the patients hot.” 

Miss M. B. Maggi, superintendent of the Citizens’ Hos- 
pital, of Barberton, O., is planning an innovation, where- 
by a food carrier containing six earthen crocks, holding 


the food, and a tray and dish rack, is to be employed, and 
the meals will be served almost at the door of the patient's 
room. This equipment has not yet been installed, how- 
ever. 

Sister Charlotte Boekham, of the Deaconess Home and 
Hospital, Lincoln, Ill, has devised her own system, hav- 
ing had a sheet metal container, 22x14x10 inches in dimen- 
sions, made to contain hot water. The cover, which fits 
tightly over the box, has openings for metal containers 
for meat, soup, potatoes, vegetables, etc. 

Holy Cross Hospital, of Salt Lake City, Utah, de- 
scribes interestingly its system, as follows: 

“We have a large general kitchen, with a corps oi 
eleven, also a special dietetic laboratory with a corps 
of five. Our. bed capacity is 184. Besides managing 
the special diets, the dietetic laboratory takes care oi 
the entire food problem of the obstetrical department, 
the average number of trays served in the latter being 
30. 

“We have for kitchen and laboratory dumb-waiters 
which carry nine large trays, as well as food carriers 
in the various departments, accommodating these nine 
trays as they are sent up. Everything is served from 
the kitchen and laboratory on the individual trays, ex- 
cept the soup and beverages for the wards, which are 
sent up in bulk. 

“Large steamers in the kitchens hold the empty in- 
dividual platters and vegetable dishes placed there im- 
mediately after they are washed, so as to be piping hot 
for the next meal, or in fact whenever wanted. Another 
holds the hot food after it is dished. As each dish is 
set on the tray, it is covered with another hot dish. 

“The nurses (fifty-nine in training, fourteen gradu- 
ates) attend to the distribution of the trays in the vari- 
ous departments. As only one from each department 
goes to her meals during the patients’ meal-time, there is 
always a sufficient number to handle and distribute the 
nine trays expeditiously before the next load comes up. 

“Our service in this respect has always given entire 
satisfaction. In fact, ‘the well-served meals of Holy 
Cross’ is a proverbial phrase. We do not even use the 
electrically heated food carriers, which we tried out and 
found heavy and cumbersome, so we returned to the 
lighter, more easily managed, unenclosed metal carriers. 

“Perhaps the main circumstance which solves the prob- 
lem for us is the fact that the responsible parties in the 
various departments are sisters who have served at their 
present posts for terms ranging from five to twenty-five 
years. While with the minor help we have the inevitable 
changes experienced by all institutions, this is of only 
secondary import considering the disorders and mistakes 
incidental to the frequent changing of responsible heads 
of departments.” 





. Issues Sanitary Bulletin 

The Joint Board of Sanitary Control, which operates 
in the cloak, suit and. skirt trades in New York, is now 
publishing the Sanitary Control Monthly Bulletin, which 
vives information regarding health work in the New 
York garment industrv. Dr. George M. Price, director of 
the board, is editor of the bulletin. 


Miss Doyle with P. H. S. 


In the report of the convention of the Catholic Hos- 
pital Association, HosprraL MANAGEMENT for July stated 
that Miss Doyle, who spoke on a phase of medical social 
service, represented the Surgeon General of the Army. 
She is connected with the Public Health Service instead. 
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One-Year Course for Hospital Attendants 


New York Conference Adopts Plan for Training Nurses in 
General Hospitals and Outlines Need for Development 


Following favorable action by the Hospital Conference 
of New York City, hospitals in the metropolis are plan- 
ning to establish one-year nursing courses for the train- 
ing of hospital attendants. A permanent committee of 
seven, consisting of Mr. Howard Townsend, Dr. Charles 
B. Grimshaw, Dr. Robert J. Wilson, Dr. S. S. Goldwater, 
Dr. Thomas Howell, Rev. George F. Clover and Dr. 
Willis G. Neally, was appointed to take the development 
of the plan in charge. 

At a recent meeting of the Hospital Conference, a re- 
port of a committee which investigated the subject was 
heard and after discussion was adopted. Inasmuch as the 
general subject of short-term nursing courses is one in 
which hospitals generally are keenly interested, the ma- 
terial presented in the report is of particular value at 
this time. It is especially suggestive in its consideration 
of the attitude of the registered nurses toward these 
courses. 

The report included the following: 

GREAT DEARTH OF NURSES 

“The great dearth of nurses is an unquestioned fact; 
this dearth existed even before the great war. There 
are various reasons which have combined to bring it 
about. The course of training necessary to become a 
registered nurse is long, and the educational requirements 
are steadily increasing. In the near future, no person 
can enter upon the course of training necessary to be- 
come a ‘registered nurse’ without having previously com- 
pleted a high school education. The hospitals, of course, 
are quick to notice this shortage of nurses, and because 
the training must necessarily take place within their walls, 
they are alive to their responsibilities toward the public. 

“Wage earners can always make use of the hospitals 
in case of illness; those of large income can obtain nurses 
no matter what the expense may be, but a very large 
number of people find the expense of the nurse in case of 
illness in their families an increasing burden. In many 
of the cases, too, the services of the highly paid nurse 
are not necessary. The majority of private cases do not 
require the highest degree of skill and knowledge in a 
nurse. A woman who has had a certain amount of prac- 
tical training can be a safe bedside attendant for the 
patient and give satisfaction to the family and to the 
physician. 

“We are of the opinion that the need for such a class 
now exists. Who, then, shall undertake to create this 
class if not the hospitals, furnish the material at whose 
bedsides these new attendants will receive their training? 

ONE YEAR SUFFICIENT 

“Your committee has given careful consideration to the 
question of the length of time necessary for training an 
attendant so that she may accomplish the results alluded 
to above, that is, under the physician’s guidance, care for 
the patient efficiently. We are of the opinion that a can- 
didate can be so trained in twelve months, assuming that 
the hours of nursing duty are the same as at present in 
our hospitals. We are of the opinion that more than one- 
half of this period should be spent in the medical and sur- 
gical wards, and that one month should be spent in the 


children’s ward, one in the hospital for contagious dis- 
eases and one month in a maternity hospital. 

“The question of training in the operating room was a 
subject for discussion; it is probable that attendants will 
from time to time manifest great capabilities in operating 
room work, and will return after their twelve months’ 
training for the special courses in the operating room; 
such attendants may prove very useful to a surgeon. It 
may be, however, that the permanent committee will deem 
it advisable to include the operating room in the training 
period. 

“The question of the amount of oral teaching to be 
given to these women is one which will be developed at a 
later date. In general, it may be said they should be 
taught only what is manifestly necessary for their prob- 
able work. 

“The name of these attendants has given rise to much 
debate. The most sensible plan would be to call them 
‘one-year nurses,’ because that would tell to all the world 
the amount of their qualifications, but it is said that the 
registered nurses would object to anyone calling herself a 
‘nurse’ who is not a registered nurse. We can use the 
name ‘attendant’ and yet add something to it to indicate 
the form of training received; ‘hospital graduate attend- 
ant’ or ‘graduate hospital attendant’ would indicate that 
the person successfully completed a certain amount of 
training in a hospital, and we suggest the name of ‘hos- 
pital graduate attendant’ for your consideration. 

GENERAL HOSPITAL TRAINING 

“The question requiring careful consideration is the 
place of training of these attendants. There is no doubt, 
of course, that the best place for their training is where 
the material is greatest, that is, in our general hospitals. 
If there are any such hospitals which have not a training 
school for nurses, these hospitals should of course open 
their doors to train attendants. 

“In general hospitals where there are already train- 
ing schools for nurses the question becomes more com- 
plicated, but we are satisfied that the attendants can be 
trained in the same school, in the same wards, alongside 
the nurses who are working for a degree of R. N. No 
matter how complicated a situation this may create, the 
fact that the wealth of material is in the wards of these 
hospitals is decisive of the necessity of training attemd- 
ants in them. 

“Tt must not be forgotten that the public needs some- 
thing more than attendants with the slight knowledge to 
be obtained in sanitariums for chronic cases; they must 
be trained to be of use in all classes of cases. The dis- 
tinction between them and nurses of longer experfence 
will be that the attendants must of necessity rely much 
more than the nurses upon the physician and must keep 
in closer touch with him. 

“Tf the tendency of registered nurses of the present 
day is to devote themselves more and more to teaching, 
to management, to institutional and school work, the at- 
tendants will in the very nature of things come to do 
more and more of the private nursing. 
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“Their charges per day must unquestionably be at a dis- 
tinctly lower rate than the charges of a registered nurse. 
It is hoped that the short course and the absence of high 
scholastic requirements will prove attractive to a number 
of women who are fitted to be excellent attendants in a 
sickroom. Much attention must be givén to the problem 
of attracting the attention of these women. We see no 
reason why there should be any educational test for 
these nurses beside the ability to read, write and cipher. 

“We have not up to this time discussed any state plan 
for trained attendants. We are satisfied of one thing— 
that the system should be kept entirely apart from the 
system of the candidates for registered nurses. We doubt 
the advisability or practicability of any examination for 
these attendants at the end of their year’s course of 
training. We think the most practicable plan will be in 
case the state chooses to pass a law on the subject, that 


; 
certain hospitals be selected by the state as worthy of 
confidence, and that these hospitals should at the end of 
the year issue a certificate to those who have made good 
as attendants. But above all, we oppose the idea of any 
examination where the examiner is to be a registered 
nurse. ‘ 

“It is clear that the hospitals are free from selfishness 
in undertaking the training of these attendants. It is 
entirely because the public need demands their existence 
that we undertake it. We are going to be under greater 
expense for their board at least. It is possible that we 
can obtain candidates residing in New York City who 
will live at home so that we will not be put to the expense 
of maintaining a home for them, but this is doubtful. At 
all events, we will have to have a large number of head 
nurses. Later on we may be able to employ these at- 
tendants to some extent in our private patients buildings.” 





Illinois Hospitals Discuss Legislation 


New Association Composed of Board Members 
Proposes Change in Training School Requirements 


The Illinois Hospital Association held a general meet- 
ing at the Leland Hotel, Springfield, Monday, August 4. 
Legislation, hospital standardization and nursing ques- 
tions were discussed. The association, membership in 
which is held by the institutions, which are represented 
by members of the respective boards of directors, had an 
attendance of representatives of over fifty hospitals from 
all parts of the state. 

The morning session was devoted to addresses, the af- 
ternoon session to a business meeting, while the evening 
was given over to a social gathering. 

Dr. William L. Noble, who spoke on “The Training 
and Education of Nurses for the Care of the Sick,” pro- 
posed a two-year training course, and offered a curricu- 
lum which was approved. The optional third year cur- 
viculum proposed for postgraduate work is intended to 
fit the nurse for institutional and supervisory work. 

Dr. M. L. Harris, of Chicago, who discussed standard- 
ization, took the ground that this should be done by the 
hospitals themselves, rather than by other interests, and 
at his recommendation the association authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee to deal with this subject. 

In his address on “The Need for the Organization of 
State Hospital Associations,’ Dr. E. T. Olsen, of Engle- 
wood Hospital, Chicago, who is secretary of the associa- 
tion, said: 

“Hospitals are organized and conducted for the welfare 
of the sick. Every hospital should therefore be inter- 
ested in everything that contributes to that end. The 
exchange of ideas among hospital workers naturally re- 
sulted in the formation of hospital associations. 

“Heretofore the membership of such organizations has 
been comprised of superintendents, superintendents of 
nurses and other officials and employes, organized for 
the purpose of reading papers on and the discussion of 
hospital problems and subjects of general interest. 

“Three years ago it was found that, in this state, such 
an organization did not meet the requirements of the sit- 


uation confronting hospitals. Ordinances were being pre- 
sented in the city councils and in the legislature which 
vitally affected hospitals and their administration. It 
was found that the members of the original organization 
did not possess the necessary authority to take immediate 
action on questions involving matters of policy, and that 
in addition to loss of valuable time much useless dis- 
cussion was indulged in and nothing accomplished. 

“With this idea in mind, the speaker began a campaign 
two years ago for the organization of a new state organ- 
ization, in which the membership would be vested in the 
hospital, and the hospital represented in the association 
by a member of the board of trustees. From a knowl- 
edge of conditions he was not surprised at the enormous- 
ness of the task. 

“Most members of hospital boards are active and busy 
professional and business men. They meet once a month 
and examine the reports presented, which show the trans- 
actions of the hospital for the month; approve expendi- 
tures, authorize repairs, etc.; discuss the welfare of the 
institution generally and adjourn. 

“Only a small number are well, if at all, informed re- 
garding their administrative problems, other than the fi- 
nancial, not because of lack of interest, but because of 
the failure to have them and their importance brought 
forcefully to their attention. 

“Many of these problems grow out of legislation, mu- 
nicipal or state, frequently fostered by people entirely ig- 
norant of hospital conditions, for the purpose of accom- 
plishing a certain end; sometimes by others to serve self- 
ish ends and sometimes by misguided individuals acting 
in good faith. As a result, the mischief has been accom- 
plished and it has usually been too late to do anything 
but complain and suffer under the additional restrictions 
imposed. 

“Individual effort by a few in cases of this kind is 
futile, but an organization composed of active representa- 
tive business and professional men interested in the care 
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of the sick from unselfish motivés can accomplish much, 
and will be accorded respectful consideration by all legis- 
lators. 

“The Illinois Hospital Association was organized in 
January, 1919. Its membership includes seventy-five hos- 
pitals in all parts of the state. Invitation is now being 
extended to: every hospital of good repute in this state 
to join the organization. This invitation may seem tardy, 
but all of our time so far has necessarily been devoted 
to bills pending in the session of the legislature which 
recently closed, with the following results: 

“1, The amendment of the nursing bill, which prohib- 
ited nursing by any person except a registered graduate 
nurse, under penalty, only two exceptions being made, (a) 
the gratuitous nursing of the sick by friends or members 
of the family; (b) nursing in hospitals or similar insti- 
tutions, approved by the Department of Registration and 
Education, when under the immediate supervision of 
graduate nurses. 

“Tt also contained other features calculated to hamper 
the care of the sick. 

“This bill was amended through the efforts of this as- 
sociation, and other written and verbal agreements rela- 
tive to its administration were made by those charged 
therewith. 

“2, <A bill requiring the admission to any hospital of 
any patient on his own request, or on the request of any 
physician, was successfully combated and failed to come 
up for final vote and passage. 

“3. The eight-hour law for women, which included 
hospitals under its provisions and made them subject to 
‘factory inspection,’ failed of passage during the last days 
of the session. 

“The legislative work of this association alone has 
justified our organization. This work must be kept up 
continuously, and our members are warned to notify the 
officers immediately of any pending legislation affecting 
hospitals or the care of the sick, favorable or unfavorable, 
coming within their knowledge. It is our desire to aid 
the passage of all good measures and vigorously to com- 
bat the bad. 

“In addition to this it is properly the function of this 
association to seek, through its membership, to increase 
the efficiency of all hospitals, and to improve all condi- 
tions relating to the care of the sick in this State. Spe- 
cial attention will be given to the proper training of in- 
terns and nurses, and to rendering assistance to smaller 
hospitals in solving their problems. 

“Since the organization of this association I have re- 
ceived inquiries from other states regarding our work. 
together with favorable comment thereon, and I am led 
to believe that before long similar organizations will be 
formed in every state in the Union.” 

Dr. Noble contended that actual experience in nursing 
is the best training, and that high preliminary educa- 
tional requirements are not necessary. In introducing 
his plan for two-year nursing courses, based on the 
amendment of- the Illinois Nursing Act, whereby two- 
year training has been legalized, he said: 

“The hospitals desire to educate, train and prepare 
young women to care for the sick. This we believe can 
be done in two years. We also believe that it can be 
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done without any necessity for giving detailed instruction 
in all of the ‘ologies’ and ‘isms’ of a course sufficient 


_ almost to qualify for the practice of medicine or which 


tend to disqualify a person from caring for the sick. 

“The president of this association appointed a commit- 
tee to prepare a tentative curriculum along the lines I 
have outlined. This curriculum provides for a course 
of elementary instruction in such branches of medicine as 
are essential to nursing; reduces the number of hours 
of theoretical ingfruction and gives relatively more time 
to practical instruction. It provides a minimum curricu- 
lum for a two years’ course which it is believed all 
training schools can use as a basis for arranging their 
courses, and which will enable them to graduate nurses 
who will be a credit to the training school and relieve 
the present scarcity of nurses in every community in the 
state. 

“For such hospitals as desire to give a post graduate 
course of one year a suggested outline of twelve months’ 
work is also submitted. This schedule deals largely with 
supervisory, administrative and institutional work, as well 
as providing courses in anesthetics and other special lines 
of nursing, and is intended to prepare young women for 
positions other than those of actually caring for the sick, 
but which require a nurses’ training as a preliminary 
qualification.” 





Some Aspects of Prohibition 


One of the possible effects of prohibition that hospitals 
have probably not take cognizance of is the restriction of 
the manufacture of flavoring extracts. This may be the re- 
sult of ill-advised legislation in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition amendment, whereby it is proposed 
to define intoxicants as any preparations that are potable 
or capable of being drunk, containing more than one-half 
of one per cent of alcohol. In the case of flavoring ex- 
tracts, which contain fairly large percentages of alcohol, as 
a manufacturing necessity, it is hard to conceive that they 
would logically come within the prohibitions relative to in- 
toxicants but the laws proposed for the enforcement of the 
constitutional amendment relative to prohibition are so 
sweeping that there is danger of the hospitals finding them- 
selves in a position where they will be unable to obtain 
flavoring extracts. Flavoring extracts are not made for 
use as beverages, and are not suitable for such use, and only 
in the case of one or two out of a thousand would it be 
possible to put them to such use. Hence it would seem the 
height of folly to cripple a great industry, that of flavoring 
extract manufacture, and to impose a hardship on hospitals 
and home users of extracts, merely to cover a loop-hole for 
a remotely possible violation of the prohibition law. 


Baptists Planning $1,000,000 Sanitarium 


According to plans discussed at the recent convention held 
in Atlanta, Ga., Southern Baptists will expend a million 
dollars on their tuberculosis sanitarium at El Paso, Texas, 
during the next five years. H. F. Vermillion, superintendent 
of the institution, was informed that funds will probably be 
allotted for the construction of a new building this year to 
cost $100,000. 


Hospital for Junction City, Kans. 
Junction City, Kansas, is to have a municipal hospital, as 
plans have been prepared for a modern building, to cost 
$40,000, by W. E. Hulse & Co., architects, of Hutchinson, 
Kans. J. E. Weist, of Junction City, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. It is hoped to start work during this sum- 
mer, as bids are to be received shortly. 
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Are Transoms Necessary ? 
A hospital superintendent recently built a nurses’ home 


the rooms of which are innocent of transoms. He had 
quite a struggle with his board, as well as the architect, 
before he got this detail eliminated, for the building de- 
signer thought that a house without transoms was an in- 
complete structure. 

“Transoms are not needed for ventilation if the win- 
dows are properly located,” said the superintendent. “In 
many cases they are seldom or never used; they represent 
an investment expense; they collect dust and dirt and re- 
quire labor for cleaning, and they are a useless append- 
age of a modern building.” 


For the Training School 

The Ohio Valley General Hospital, of which Pliny 
O. Clark is superintendent, publishes an attractive 
monthly paper which is distributed among the friends 
of the institution. The July issue appropriately was 
a nurses’ number, and all phases of the work of the 
training school were presented, together with facts about 
the attractive features of the profession. The issue was 
given circulation among those who would be in a posi- 
tion to consider applying for admission to the school, 
and, undoubtedly, was effective in bringing the hospital’s 
work in training nurses to the attention of many de- 
sirable candidates. 


Removing Blood Stains 

Troy Topics, published by the Troy Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company, recently answered a query on the 
subject of removing blood stains from hospital linen. 
The method suggested is as follows: 

Run cold water in washer to show six inches inside 
cylinder, after clothes have become saturated. Add to 
this two to four pounds of Wyandotte Yellow Hoop, 
according to the size of the load and condition of the 
clothes. Run same 15 minutes; discharge; follow with 
a short rinse of lukewarm water; then proceed to wash 
in the usual way. 


Correcting An Error 
It was erroneously stated in this department recently 
that boric acid is a rust preventive, which is not the 
case. What was in mind was the use of borax for the 
purpose of preventing rust. The recipe given for a 
permanent boric acid solution is an excellent one, how- 
ever. 


Air Space for Children 


The Pediatric Section of the New York Academy of 
Medicine has recently investigated the subject of air 
space and the ventilation of children’s wards. For 
respiratory purposes the adult needs 30 cubic feet of 
fresh air a minute. By old standards, it was thought 


that 600 to 1000 cubic feet of air space would suffice 
if the air was changed three times an. hour, but hos- 
pitals for adults require 1800 to 2000 cubic feet, with 


more for infectious cases. The inquiry of the academy 
indicated that children should have at least 1000 to 
1500 cubic feet. Emphasis is laid on the fact that cubic 
space is not a perfect standard, however, but that ven- 
tilation is important. In a well-kept, properly managed 
and thoroughly ventilated hospital, less than 1000 to 1500 
cubic feet might perhaps be allowed with safety. Each 
bed should have 100 square feet of floor space. Cribs 
or beds should be separated by at least six feet to pre- 
vent cross infection. 


An Egregious Error 

A correspondent of HospiraL MANAGEMENT Calls at- 
tention to the design of a Southwestern hospital addition 
which was recently completed. The addition contains pri- 
vate rooms exclusively, yet not one has a private bath. In 
these days when improved service in hospitals is de- 
manded, and something approaching the convenience and 
comfort of hotel rooms is desired, it seems a particularly 
grievous omission to leave out private baths. This is 
an item of expense both for installation and main- 
tenance, it is true, but the results thoroughly justify the 
expenditures necessary. 





Addition to Madison Sanitarium 


Through a gift of $25,000 from Dr. Charles H. Vilas, the 
Madison (Wis.) Tuberculosis Sanitarium has been enabled 
to proceed with plans for a new building, Alvin Small, 
architect, and Dr. Louis R. Head, acting together for this 
purpose. The new building will be the largest of the group 
of six which it will complete, and will be of two stories, 
with modern heating and hospital equipment, including a 
number of private rooms with baths. The donation referred 
to makes a total of $60,000 given by Dr. Vilas to the insti- 
tution. The new building, on Dr. Head’s suggestion, may be 
known as Trudeau Hall, after Dr. Trudeau, founder of the 
Saranac colonies. 


Mr. Talbot a Committeeman 


Through error the name of Charles E. Talbot, superin- 
tendent of the Newark City Hospital, was omitted from the 
list of members of the executive committee of the New Jer- 
sey Hospital Association, the organization of which was re- 
ported in July HosprraL MANAGEMENT. His name should 
have been used instead of that of Joseph Karrakis, Beth 
Israel Hospital, Newark, who participated actively in the 
organization of the association. 


St. Luke’s to Expand 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, has obtained a large site, 
comprising nearly four acres, in the southeastern section of 
the city, and during the next year will erect a building at a 
cost of several hundred thousand dollars. Its bed capacity 
will be 300. 


Get Red Cross Equipment 
The Red Cross has turned over to Houston, Tex., the 
equipment of a 500-bed hospital at Camp Logan, and a free 
hospital will be established by the city as a result. Dr. L. B. 
Kline, city health officer, is in charge. 


Children’s Hospital Plans 


Children’s Hospital, Columbus, O., work on whose new 
building was postponed by the war, will go ahead with the 
constrrction in the immediate future. A feature of the con- 
struction will be the lighting of wards from the floors. 











‘“‘Who’s Who” in Hospitals 


Personal Notes of Men and Women 
Who Are Making the Wheels Go ’Round 














HENRY G. YEARICK, 
Superintendent Akron City Hospital, Akron, O. 


Mr. Yearick was recently appointed superintendent of 
the Akron institution, which has had large expansion with 
the erection of a modern addition which is the first of a 
number of buildings to constitute the ultimate hospital 
plant in the rubber city. Since taking hold of the position 
in June, he has been familiarizing himself with the situ- 
ation, and is enthusiastic over the possibilities. He writes 
HospirAL MANAGEMENT that the facilities in Ak- 
ron, which, as is well known, has had remarkably rapid 
growth, are inadequate, consisting of 225 beds in the Ak- 
ron City, 90 beds in the People’s Hospital and 45 beds in 
the Children’s Hospital. “When you take into consider- 
ation that the population of Akron is over 200,000, it is 
evident that we are deficient about 1,650 beds,” Mr. Year- 
ick says. The situation he points out is expected to re- 
sult in rapid development of the Akron City Hospital 
project. As announced recently in HosprtaL MANAGE- 
MENT, Mr. Yearick was superintndent of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Spokas, Wash., and succeeded Miss Marie Lawson 
as superintndent. 


Miss Ida M. Barrett, one of the best known hospital 
superintendents in the Middle West, recently left the 
Blodgett Memorial Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich., after 
an unbroken record of twenty-five years’ service of this 
institution and its predecessor, the U. B. A. Hospital. 
The services of Miss Barrett were so thoroughly appre- 
ciated that she was awarded a pension and the title 
of superintendent emeritus. She is to be a member of the 
board of trustees if she remains in Grand Rapids. Miss 
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Barrett graduated from the U. Bb. A. Hospital in 1892, 
and returned to it as superintendent after service in the 
General Memorial Hospital, New York. She had much 
to do with planning and equipping the splendid new build- 
ing of the Blodgett Memorial, occupied in 1916. She re- 
tired to rest, but after two months spent in recreation is 
beginning to feel the tug of her lifework again and may 
return to the field in some executive capacity. 

Dr. George R. Love has resigned as superintendent of 
the Toledo, O., State Hospital, and has been succeeded 
by Dr. O. O. Fordyce. 

Miss Katherine H. Alhson has teen appointed superin- 
tendent of the Winona, Minn., General Hospital. She 
was formerly superintendent of the naval base hospital 
at Camp Lee, Va. 

Miss Ruth E. Taylor, assistant superintendent of the 
Southeast Kansas Hospital at Coffeyville, has become 
superintendent, following the resignation of Mrs. Everett 
W. Johnson from the position. 

Miss H. K. Holst has been made superintendent of 
Levering Hospital Hannibal, Mo., succeeding Miss Har- 
riet Southworth, who resigned after five years’ service. 
Miss Holst, who is a graduate of the Nevada State Hos- 
pital for the insane, has been superintendent of the Car- 
rollton, Mo., General Hospital. 

Dr. Francis X. Kearney has resigned as superintend- 
ent of Mercy Hospital, Baltimore, a position he took 
six months ago following his discharge from the Army. 
He has been succeeded by Dr. Herbert O. Ridgely, who 
has been a member of the house staff for two years. 

Miss Elsie Druggan, superintendent of Samaritan Hos- 
pital, Ashland, O., resigned to become superintendent ot 
the Mansfield, O., General Hospital succeeding Miss Ma- 
tilda Linskey, who resigned on account of ill health. 


Dr. Rock Sleyster has resigned as superintendent of 
the Central State Hospital, Waupun, Wis., to become 
superintendent of the Milwaukee Sanitarium. 


Miss Adah Patterson has been appointed superintend- 
ent of St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Paul, Minn., succeeding 
Miss Jessie Catton, who is going into public health nurs- 
ing in Boston. 


Miss Minerva E. Wilson is superintendent of the Ke- 
wanee, III., Public Hospital, whose new building was re- 
cently completed. 


Dr. Sidney A. Slater has resigned as superintendent 
of the Grand View Sanatorium, Oil City, Pa., to become 
superintendent of the Southwestern Minnesota Sanitori- 
ium, Worthington, Minn., established jointly by eight 
counties in that district. 


Miss Lenna F. Cooper, Supervising Dietitian of the 
Medical Department, United States Army, has been doing 
work of splendid character in connection with the super- 
vision of the dietary deparment of the Army hospi- 
tals and the direction of the Army dietitians. She will 
snortly return to her post at the Battle Creek, Mich., 
Sanitarium. 


Miss Phoebe M. Kandel, who has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Springfield, O., Hospital, is now a member 
of the faculty of the Cincinnati University School of 
Nursing and Health. 
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Cincinnati 
Welcomes You 

The completion of plans for the twenty-first annual 
convention of the American Hospital Association, to be 
held in Cincinnati September 8-12, assures at this time 
one of the most successful gatherings of hospital people 
ever held. 

The hospital situation at present is in what might be 
called a fluid condition; new ideas have been introduced 
as a result of war experience, facilities for hospital care 
of the sick are rapidly being expanded, and the need of 
efficient administration was never more keenly felt, es- 
pecially in view of the high cost of living shared by in- 
stitutions with the general public. 

The realization of the desirability of establishing stand- 
ards for hospital work has become so general that the 
subject of standardization has passed beyond the theoret- 
ical and into the practical stage. Hospitals are now 
applying the principles of standardization to their service. 

All of these things mean that the convention will have 
plenty to talk about, and matters of pith and moment to 
discuss. A glance at the program, printed in full on an- 


other page, shows the wide variety of the discussions, and 
indicates also the value of the information that every- 
one who attends the convention will be sure to receive. 

Whether it is dispensary work or food problems, cost 
accounting or building construction and equipment, that 


the visitor to Cincinnati is especially interested in, it 
will be possible to attend sessions at which these subjects 
will come up for expert consideration and analysis. In 
fact, the hospital which is planning to build should at- 
tend by all means, not only for the papers to be read 
before the Section on Construction, but also for the pur- 
pose of seeing the display of architectural material re- 
lating to hospitals in a special department provided for 
this purpose. 

Cincinnati hospitals, which have won a well-deserved 
reputation for the high character of their service, offer 
their co-workers in the hospital field a hearty welcome; 
and HospitaL MANAGEMENT can assure all who attend an 
enjoyable and worth-while experience in the hospitable 
Queen City. 

This promises to be a record-breaking convention, and 
attendance will be something worth remembering. 


The American 
Hospital Conference 

A notable feature of the Cincinnati convention is the 
presence of the American Hospital Conference, which 
will have a program devoted largely to standardization. 

This organization, composed of the representatives of 
the various organizations and interests concerned with 
the subject, has taken up standardization in a logical and 
effective way, and is working out the details and their 
application. 

The various hospital, nursing and medical interests af- 
fected by the standardization program, including the 
American College of Surgeons, to which belongs the lion’s 
share of the credit for bringing the idea to fruition, are 
all represented in the Conference, which thus has an 
opportunity to promote the movement without any ques- 
tion being missed as to the particular interest it repre- 
sents. It represents the hospitals and all of the factors 
which they involve. 

Dr. A. R. WaRNER, superintendent of Lakeside Hospi- 
tal, Cleveland, who will preside at the convention of the 
American Hospital Association, also has this distinction 
in connection with this important meeting of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Conference. He was chosen its chairman 
at the organization meeting in Chicago in April, and will 
wield the gavel at the meeting in Cincinnati. 

Every hospital worker interested in standardization will 
profit from hearing the discussions at the open sessions 
of the Conference. 


The Dietitian 
And the Hospital 

Many hospitals would find it almost impossible to get 
along without their dietitians, whose efficient, smooth- 
running departments give service of a most necessary and 
important character. The trained dietitian has certainly 
arrived, as far as the hospital is concerned, and the only 
danger now is that the supply will prove insufficient be- 
cause of the demands being made by educational and 
business institutions. 

The hospital which has a good dietitian is fortunate, and 
those who have not thought it necessary to organize their 
dietary departments in such a way as to put the authority 
and responsibility in the hands of the dietitian, trained 
and capable, will “learn something to their advantage” 
by attending one or more sessions of the American Die-- 
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Hospital Convention Calendar 

American Hospital Association, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, O., September 812, 1919. 

American Dietetic Association, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, O., September 9-12, 1919. 

American Hospital Conference, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, O., September 9-11. 

New Jersey Hospital Association, Elizabeth, 
October 9, 1919. 

Kansas Hospital Association, Hutchinson, Oc- 
tober 10, 1919. 

Ohio Hospital Association, May, 1920. 

Oklahoma Hospital Association, Oklahoma 
City, May, 1920. 

Minnesota Hospital Association, Duluth, June, 
1920. 

Catholic Hospital Association, St. Paul, Minn., 
June 23-25, 1920. 

American Association of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons, New Orleans, La., June, 1920. 
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tetic Association at Cincinnati. 

This, the third of the organizations which meet in a 
great triple gathering in the Ohio city the week of Sep- 
tember 8, has developed so rapidly that it is a factor 
worth consideration in connection with any phase of the 
food department in hospitals; and its sessions at Cin- 
cinnati will undoubtedly constitute a valuable contribu- 
tion to the available information concerning this aspect 
of the hospital administration problem. 


Dr. Bachmeyer’s 
Big Achievement 


It occasionally falls to the lot of one individual to be 
able to make a great and splendid contribution to the 
progress of the field or industry with which he is con- 
nected. Such a person is blessed in the consciousness 
of the service he has rendered and in the recognition 
on the part of his fellows of the value of his achieve- 
ment. 

We believe that the accomplishment of Dr. ARTHUR 
C. BACHMEYER, superintendent of the Cincinnati Gen- 
eral Hospital, in establishing facilities for the training of 
hospital superintendents, as described by him in a paper 
published in this issue of HospiraL MANAGEMENT, is 
nothing short of epoch-making. It marks a mile-stone in 
hospital development, because it marks the point at which 
hospital superintendents ceased to be born and began to 
be made. : 

Ever since this magazine has been published, it has 
seemed to those in charge of its development that the 
outstanding weakness of the hospital field has lain in the 
lack of established facilities whereby those desirous of 
engaging in the important and essential task of admin- 
istering hospitals might be trained. The number of things 
a hospital executive needs to know, and the scope of the 
work that he must perform, alike impose a need for 
diversified knowledge and training; and until now, prac- 
tically speaking, there has been no way in which this 
knowledge and this training might be acquired, except 
by actual experience as a hospital worker. 


Many great superintendents have been developed in 








just that way; but in view of the rapid expansion of 
the hospital field, the enormous sums being spent for hos- 
pital service and the growing demand on the part of the 
public for more efficient management of the institutions 
of the country, the time has certainly arrived when a 
more formal and definite means of providing trained ex- 
ecutives for the hospitals is in order. 

To Dr. BACHMEYER has fallen the task of organizing 
for the first time a course in hospital administration. 
He has worked out a plan, exceedingly practical and 
satisfactory, whereby the University of Cincinnati and 
the Cincinnati General Hospital co-operate in providing 
the facilities. No actually new machinery is needed; 
simply an organization of existing facilities in the uni- 
versity and in the hospital, whereby the student acquires 
information and practical training that will fit him or 
her for an administrative position. 

HospitaL MANAGEMENT congratulates Dr. BACHMEYER 
on this immensely valuable contribution to hospital work; 
and ventures the prediction that it will be of enormous 
benefit to the whole field, to such an extent that his ex- 
cellent example will be followed by other hospitals which 
are in a position to make the necessary arrangements for 
the theoretical work which he has outlined. 


Better Trustees, 
Better Hospitals 


Hospital trustees are beginning to appreciate the extent 
of the responsibility and authority entrusted to them. 

Appreciation of this kind is sure to make for better 
hospitals and for better hospital superintendents. The 
trustee who thinks of his institution on days other than 
those set aside for the board meeting is bound to be 
a more valuable member of that board. 

Interest of trustees and directors of hospitals in or- 
ganization work is one of the most gratifying indica- 
tions of the period, because, as suggested, it demonstrates 
that these men have found themselves, and have finally 
realized just how valuable they can be in the hospital 
field. Their disinterested service makes their efforts 
doubly valuable. 





Another West Side Hospital 


An addition to the long list of hospitals on the West Side 
of Chicago will be made through the establishment of the 
State Surgical Institute for Children at Lincoln and Polk 
streets. The state will develop a group of hospitals on the 
property it has purchased, including the State Charitable Fe 
and Ear Infirmary, a clinical hospital for students of the 
medical college of the University of Illinois and a state 
psychopathic hospital. 


Establish Osteopathic Hospital 


The Philadelphia Osteopathic Hospital has been opened. 
It is located at Nineteenth and Spring Garden streets, and 
was built at a cost of $250,000. It adjoins the Philadelphia 
College of Osteopathy. The bed capacity is 75. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, the well-known publisher, was one of those who con- 
tributed to its endowment. 


Evanston Hospital Enlarging 


The Evanston, IIl., Hospital has let a contract for a large 
seven-story addition to cost $400,000. The institution has a 
splendid location on Ridge avenue. 
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Makes UseofPhysical-Examination Data 


System of American Thread Company Insures Sending 
Employe to Job for Which Heis Properly Fitted 


By B. J. Curry, M. D., American Thread Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


Height Weight Sight Hearing 
Male 67” or Male 150 lbs. 20/20 both Normal 
_ above Upward eyes with- at 20 ft. 
Female 63” Female out correc- (Both) 
or above 130 Ibs. tion 
Upward 
Male 62”-67” Male 135-150 20/30 one Normal 
Female Female or both at 20 ft. 
58”-62” 120-135 corrected (Both) 
_ Male Male 20/30 or 10 ft. or 
Under 62” Under 135 less. Not less. One 
Female Female corrected or both 
Under 58” Under 120 


Dexterity Mentality Temperament Lifting 

Marked Complete No sign of Heavy 
Dexterity elementary tremor or 

education or nervousness 
better. 

Normal Anything less Anything Moderate 
ability to than A. below A, 

use hands and normal 
Any indica- Illiterate. Marked tremor Slight 
_ tion of or history or 
clumsiness of chorea None 


FIG. 1. STANDARDS USED IN PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


The use of the physical examination as a means of 
determining the fitness of an individual for employment 
has become rather widespread during the past few years. 
It has been a noticeable fact that in a large number of 
factories there is a lack of familiarity on the part of 
the physician performing the physical examinations 
with the actual occupational duties in his plant. In order 
to make proper use of the physical examination of appli- 
cants for employment, which no one will say is not of 
advantage to both the employer and the employe, it is 
vitally necessary that the physician be acquainted with 
working conditions in his plant, and that he have an in- 
telligent understanding of the duties, hazards, etc., of 
each particular occupation in the establishment. Unless 
this is so, he is put in the position of a person testing 
material and not knowing to what use this material is 
to be put. It is a very hard proposition for a physician 
who has had little or no technical training and a very 
small amount of conception of the actual operation of 
machinery in an industrial establishment and the duties 
performed by an operator. To offset this lack of knowl- 
edge is a comparatively easy matter. 

Upon the commencement of a program of physical ex- 
amination of applicants for employment in this concern, 
I found I was handicapped in this manner. There are 
in each establishment a vast number of operations of 
an entirely different nature, requiring different types of 
individuals to perform them in a satisfactory manner. 
We started at the beginning of our process and took 
each operation through to the shipping of the finished 
goods from our mills. In each operation we endeavored 
to establish a standard set of qualifications for an em- 
ployee for this operation, that would as nearly as pos- 
sible represent the ideal individual for that position. 


Our standards as formulated comprise an ideal em- 
ploye for that particular operation from the standpoint 


of the foreman and physician. Standards were estab- 
lished as to age, height, weight, hearing, mentality, tem- 
perament and dexterity, and at the same time a listing 
was made of unusual working conditions in this partic- 
ular department. These are shown in Fig. 1. 


For convenience in charting, certain sets of require-- 


ments were classed as A for others below them, as B 
and still others as C. This simplified the codification 
of these things and allowed us to tabulate it in a more 
convenient manner. The key explaining the charting is 
given in Fig. 2. 

I have found this to be of value to me in my work. 
The compilation of this afforded me an opportunity to 
familiarize myself with the different types of machinery 
and different operations in the plant in a way easier per- 
haps than would have occurred otherwise, and enables 
me to recommend the individuals I find unfitted for the 
work they are originally hired to perform for some other 
type of work where they will not constitute a hazard 
either to themselves or the concern. 

This system has been in use two years and has proved 
satisfactory to us. We have extended its use to other 
mills of our concern located in different sections of New 
England, where the employment situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. 

In connection with this work we have abandoned our 
old type of physical examination card and are using a 
card we call a personnel card in its place. It is laid 
out as indicated on the opposite page. 

A numbered column is used each time an employe is 
examined, thus giving a chance for five different periods 
of employment; on the reverse side is a record of the 
employment history of the individual. In filling these 
cards out I note the weight in pounds, height in inches, 
and use the symbols A, B, C, for the remainder of the 
headings on the left side of card, representing the same 
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FIG. 2. 





things as on the key to the “Standards of Employment” 
chart. On the right side of this card I check each head- 
ing and if there is anything in my examination worthy 
of note, it is placed under “Remarks.” ; 

While this may be too crude for some medical de- 
partments, so far it has filled our needs here and has 
given satisfaction. 





Exercise for Employes 


_ The National Safety Council, Chicago. makes the follow- 
ing suggestions regarding the use of setting up exercises for 
employes: 

“Some members of the Council have invested heavily in 
various devices for maintaining the health of employes. Here 
is a plan that is applied common sense—which requires no 
special equipment and means only the loss of twenty minutes 
working time each day. Perhaps you think a third of an 
hour a day for every emplove amounts to quite a bit. True, 
if it’s wasted—but not if it increases health and efficiency by 
even as little as five per cent. The following plan applies 
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B © C & Yes Fairly Dusty 
B c B c Yes Fairly Dusty 
B Cc C+ 1 No Very Dusty 
B c ce B+ Yes Slightly Dusty 
B C cr B+ Yes Slightly Dusty 
B C Cc+— B+— No Slightly Dusty 
B c Cc+— B+— Yes Slightly Dusty 
B G C+— B+— Yes Slightly Dusty 
B B B B+ No Slightly Dusty 
B A B B+ No Average 
B B A B+— No Good 
B A B B-+ No Humidity 
B A B A No Good 
A A A A No Good (Sitting) 
B B B B Yes Very Wet 
A A A A No Good 
B A. A A _No Good 
A A A A No Very Wet 
A A A A No Good 





Personnel Record 


KEY TO STANDARDS. 





especially to the office force and others whose work con- 
fines them closely indoors: 
“Set aside ten minutes each morning and afternoon as 


a 
recess period. Air out the working place thoroughly during 
this time, especially in winter. Require each employe to de- 
vote five minutes of the period to exercise, under the direc- 
tion of an employe elected by the rest or, better still. an 
employe who has received training in physical culture. The 
exercises should be simple, and in moderate weather should 
be carried on out of doors. If done indoors, the windows 
should be opened wide. In every case the exercise should be 
led by some one person and should be snappy and full of vim. 

“Breathing fresh air and exercising unused muscles is 
invigorating for any one and is particularly valuable for the 
indoor worker. You know how much better you feel after 
outdoor exercise. Apply the same thought to your employes. 
Both you and they will benefit.” 


Hospital In Wrigley Factory 


The William Wrigley, Jr., Company, Chicago, which is 
erecting a new building for its chewing gum factory, will in- 
clude a completely equipped hospital in the new structure. 
It will be located at Thirty-fifth street and Ashland avenue. 
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Epilepsy 


es Hernia 
Extremities. 














Remarks 
FIG. 3. 





RECORD CARD USED FOR PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
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Has “Unit Hospital” for Industrial Plants 


Suggestion Made That Steps and Effort May Be 
Saved by Standard Arrangement of Facilities 


By W. T. Corbusier, Safety Engineer, Long Beach Shipbuilding Company, Long Beach, Cal. 
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LAY-OUT FOR 


The importance of an emergency hospital in large 
plants is far past the stage of conjecture, and they have 
reached a point of more or less perfection. However, 
there is a tendency to over-equip both in the appliances 
and system of handling. The exact determination is diffi- 
cult, due to the fact that the builder or designer may lack 
experience in the particular line, and the average surgeon, 
who may supervise or suggest, has gained his knowledge 
from an entirely different sphere. 

Through experience in this class of work and the build- 
ing of a number of hospitals, we have arrived at a fairly 
ideal type of “unit hospital.” This type contemplates the 
care of about 3,500 employes, and has in attendance one 
day nurse and one night nurse. One additional nurse 
and a very few appliances will take care of up to 8,000 
employes. However, with the latter number, the original 
size of the building should be enlarged. 

Of course, local and plant conditions, and proximity to 
a city hospital or the surgeon’s office, enter largely in the 

_ determination of the size and equipment of the emergency 
hospital. The average emergency hospital is for first aid 


only; an attention station to determine the next best step. 
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UNIT HOSPITAL. 


The well-trained nurse advises his surgeon by telephone 
of the nature and probable extent of the injury before the 
patient arrives. This, combined with the rapid transit of 
motor ambulances, shortens the dangerous period to a 
minimum and makes elaborately equipped emergency hos- 
pitals unnecessary. 

The “unit hospital,’ to be really efficient, must return 
the men to work or pass them on to the surgeon in the 
least possible time. If the waiting period of each patient 
can be reduced even three minutes, it will amount to hun- 
dreds of dollars in a year’s time. This requires not only 
a skilled nurse and one who is alert and active, but a 
well arranged treatment room and a simple system of 
records. 

We take, for example, our latest unit design which is 
in operation at the Long Beach Shipbuilding Company 
yards at Long Beach, Cal. 

This is a frame building, well constructed and embody- 
ing many of the bungalow features. It is centrally located 
in the yard and easily accessible both by pedestrians and 
vehicles. 

The floor plax permits modification to fit almost any 
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| ADVANCED SPECIALTIES fer HosPITALS 


Sfandard Seamless Hospital Utensils 
Used in Over 3000 Hospitals iz hell.S: 


“Perfection’? Bed and Douche Pans 
New Seamless Hospital Style with High Back-End 
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Patented May 4th, 1909, Also Patented in Great Britian 
Trade-Mark *Perfection” Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Made in Standard Size in White Enameled Steel Ware, and Designated No. 40 
Made in Standard Size in Gray Enameled Steel Ware, and Designated No. 30 
Also Made in the Hospital Style with High Back-End in Porcelain 
in both the Standard and Child Sizes, and Designated No. 1 and No. 2 





The ‘‘Perfection’’ is also made with Seam and Low Back-End at a little lower price in White 
Enameled Steel Ware (No. 4) and Gray Enameled Steel Ware (No. 3). These Pans are intended for Home 
Use. For Hospital Use we recommend the Seamless Pans. In addition to being more Sanitary they 
are more economical as the Seamed Pans commence to rust at the Seams. 

The Seamed Pan in the White Enameled Ware is also made in the Child’s Size. If you want the 
Pans which are anatomically correct, and which are actually Seamless, always specify the Seamless 
White No. 40, or the Seamless Gray No. 30. Look for the name ‘‘Pertection’’ on each Pan. 
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EXTERIOR OF HOSPITAL IN SHIPBUILDING PLANT. 


available space, though where possible, the rooms ar- 
ranged in a row, in which case the waiting room would 
be in the center, will prove the handiest. 

The safety engineer’s office is ten feet by fifteen feet. 
It is wainscoated and plastered. Two large windows and 
a glass paneled door provide ample light and air. One 
end of the office is entirely devoted to enclosed shelving 
twelve inches deep. The top shelves are long enough for 
reserve crutches, long splints, etc. 

The waiting room is the same size as the office, and is 
finished in the same manner, except that the floor is con- 
crete and sloped slightly to a center drain, to permit thor- 
ough washing. This room is also provided with two win- 
dows and a glass paneled door, and additional ventilation 
is supplied by a large ventilator in the ceiling. Wide, 
dark stained benches are arranged around the wall; other- 
wise, the interior is finished in white. A wicker window 
connects the waiting room and safety engineer’s office. A. 
door provided with a door check leads to the operating or 
treatment room. 

The treatment room is eighteen by twenty feet. The 
floor is cement, sloped to a center drain and rounded up 
the sides to a distance of eight inches to form the “mop- 
Above this is metal lath on which is laid hard 
The balance 
These walls 


board.” 
plaster to a height of four and one-half feet. 
of side walls and ceiling is lath and plaster. 
are painted with three coats of hard white. 

Light and air are furnished through three large win- 
dows over the drain, a large glass paneled stretcher door 
and a very large skylight. 

In one corner of the treatment room is a toilet, four 
feet square. Here is installed, in addition to the usual 
fixtures, a seventeen-gallon water heater. Gas is burned 
at a slight cost, as the pilot light provides sufficient heat 
to keep the water at a temperature which will rise rapidly, 
when needed. 

On the same side of the room as the toilet, and occupy- 
ing the balance of the space, is the drain board with sink. 
This drain and the splash sides are of Vitrolite. Above 
the drain are glass enclosed shelves for instruments and 
current supplies; beneath is room for towels, aprons and 


bandages. 

The portable furniture consists of a heavy operating 
table, two white metal chairs, two stools, a regulation hos- 
pital bed, a portable electric stand lamp, card record file, 
two long screens to hide the bed when necessary, and a 
heavy rubber mat where the nurse works. 


The system is simple. If the case demands immediate 
attention, it is brought in at once, otherwise the nurse 
touches a button to his left and signals, by a buzzer, for 
the next patient. If it is a case for the table, the patient 
lies down with his head to the window. This places him 
with his feet to the right of the operator, and, in eye 
cases, permits the work from either his right side or from 
over the top of his head.’ The eye spud and washes are on 
a narrow shelf across the window, at the patient’s head. 
The card file is at the operators immediate left, and 
serves as a desk. By simply turning slightly, the electric 
sterilizer can be reached. Upon completion of treatment, 
the patient’s card is taken from the file and the proper 
entries made. The telephone is on the desk. With this 
arrangement it was found that in twenty consecutive 
cases, ranging from injured toes to cuts on the head, the 
operator averaged only three steps per case. 

Stretchers, in neat plainly marked boxes, are placed in 
handy, conspicuous spots about the yard. 

There is no doubt that a clean, well regulated hospital 
not only places the patient in a better frame of mind for 
recovery, but has a very great influence upon the. reduc- 
tion of accidents. 





Building the Health Arch 


Some of the Factors That Enter Into 
The Maintenance. of Good Health 


By F. E. Schubmehl, M. D., Works Physician of 
the General Electric Company, Lynn, Mass. 
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| ‘PUBLIC HEALTH ORGANIZATIONS | 





| EDUCATION OF ALL THE PEOPLE | 





THE AMERICAN SPIRIT OF ACHIEVEMENT | 





The Temple of Health and the basic structures which 
enter into its foundations. 

Health: The accepted definition is as follows: that 
condition of the body in which all the functions are per- 
formed normally. 

Hygiene: That study which is good for health. The 
science that treats of the laws of health and the methods 
of their observance. ‘The most important state in the 
world’s organization is the state of good health.” “Life 
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HYPODERMIC ANTITOXIN ASPIRATING INFUSION 





ONE DOZEN 
Hypodermic Needles 
LUER 
LENGTH 24mcn GAUGE _23__ 
son 
REID BROS... 


1 
| apateatisetabbestea 5 HOSPITAL SUPPLIES 
SEATTLE, SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER TOKYO, 





Reid Bros. Hypodermic Needles 


embody a degree of excellence attainable only through the employ- 
ment of the finest of raw materials, highly specialized workmanship 
and modern machinery. 


Only the best that money can buy is good enough to enter into their 
manufacture—thus they are always uniform in quality. 


Every mechanic in this section of our factory has developed in to a 
highly paid expert, through years of training in the manufacture of 
this one commodity—thus every needle we turn out is guaranteed 
to be perfect in workmanship. 


Our factory—one of the most modern and complete in existence—is 
equipped with the latest time and labor saving machinery known to 
this industry, thus reducing our manufacturing costs to the minimum. 


A High Grade Product From a High Grade Factory 
Sold Direct to You by the Manufacturer 


No. 2045 No. 2050 

LUER TYPE (slip) For Standard Thread 
Gross Per Doz. Gross 

$12.00 W $ 8.50 

12.00 : 8.50 

12.00 i 8.50 

12.00 ‘ 8.50 

12.00 e 8.50 

12.50 : 12.50 

15.00 P 15.00 

18.75 ; 18.75 

22.50 x 22.50 

26.25 é 26.25 


REID BROS., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Hospital Supplies of Merit” 
91-99 Drumm St., San Francisco 3rd and Yesler, Seattle 
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without health invites death.” “It requires more courage 
to live than to die.” 

Human health and self perservation are the first great 
human principles and the world’s: greatest assets, and 
the public health is the world’s first and most important 
problem. In studying the above chart you will find those 
important elements which are underlying and making the 
foundation for the exercise and maintenance of good 
health. Now let us consider briefly’ what our interests 
in these factors really are, and how these great under- 
lying functions help us to help ourselves, to get well and 
keep well. Every individual has the inherent right to 
good health. When health is impaired then all the health 
help factors should be promptly applied to the end that 
the least possible destruction shall take place. 

Sanitary engineering has contributed tremendously to 
our knowledge of prevention and has been extremely 
helpful. Many of the factors which previously added to 
the ill health of the world have been successfully elim- 
inated by the hygienic work of the sanitary engineering 
forces. The building of the Panama Canal and the de- 
crease in the death rate from typhoid fever are two of 
the most striking monuments to its credit. 

Hygiene: The study and application of the laws which 
govern the state of good health have been so clearly de- 
scribed and demonstrated that to follow them assures the 
greatest degree to health. To disregard these rules for- 
mulated by these hygienic laws is to invite sickness and 
death. 

Medicine has developed much of value and the constant 
struggle with that eventually successful antagonist, death, 
has wrestled many a temporary victory and added many 
days to the lives of those who without this science 
would sooner have joined that ever increasing army. 

Sickness Prevention: Sickness prevention, which is the 
ever present thought of the workers in these previous re- 
lations, is daily gratifying their efforts. Sickness pre- 
vention should be our guiding factor ‘in all public health 
activities. It is the one great economical factor which 
will produce the best results and warrant the greatest 
and best co-operative efforts of all the thinking men and 
women of the universe. 

The above agencies have all contributed largely to our 
efforts to that end that all should enjoy that most precious 
of all benefactions, good health. The achievement has 
been made reasonably easy of accomplishment, observ- 
ing the basic factors which enter into the structure of 
the above arch, namely: science, public health, education 
of all the people along progressive and health lines and 
that indomitable American spirit of achievement which 
_is of such a great value to our country. The factors of 
science and the American spirit of achievement have 
given good account of their work, but the other two 
factors have not come up to our expectations; public 
health agencies and the education of all the people along 
health lines must be stimulated to bring them up within 
reasonable comparable attainments of the other great in- 
fluences, in order that the greatest usefulness may come 
from these functions, properly exercised. 

Now, what does this mean? It means that modern 
medicine is distinctly a social function. It is the medi- 


cine not of the individual sick, but of all the sick en 
masse; of individuals in relation to each other; of diseases 
affecting public morals; of diseases modifying the atti- 


tude of capital and labor; and the duties of citizens to 
state and state to citizen. The study and the treatment 
of the diseases of today concern the vitality of the na- 
tion and its success through future generations. 

It means that we must all take on a renewed effort to 
help each other to bring the nation’s health up to a point 
far above that which we found it to be through the recent 
draft. Thirty per cent of all our young men were unfit, 
and that percentage out of the ages that should show the 
best health results. This one fact alone should be a jolt 
for us that should certainly open our eyes. 

It means that you and everyone of us must take stock 
of our health resources and correct all the defects that 
can be found. Regular hours of work and rest in proper 
hygienic surroundings, meaning ventilation, light, etc., 
proper food, the more simple the better, well cooked 
and not over seasoned. Recreation between the work 
periods of such a nature that produces relaxation, and 
prompt attention to personal individual health irregulari- 
ties, all will help materially in our efforts to acquire and 
keep Good Health. 

With due acknowledgment of suggestions from article 
by Geo. C. Whipple,.S. B., Professor Gordon McKay, 
Harvard. 


Industry in Retrospect 


Development of Medical Departments 
Evidence of Progress in the Field 


By H. D. Martin, M. D., Medical Director, The 
Pollak Steel Company, Cincinnati, O. 


During leisure hours, as one is surrounded by. the tran- 
quility of home, thinking of the books occupying the 
shelves of the library, dealing with art, literature, science, 
history and what not, history seems to be the most at- 
tractive. 

During this evening of historical reminiscences, let us 
direct our thoughts to still another channel, turning back 
the hands of time in industry. The account of the war 
fought by Napoleon thrills you, but equally dramatic as 
well as tragic were the events staged down in the mer- 
chant mill or over at No. 2 furnace; the tragedy which 
occurred under the traveling crane; the Bessemer con- 
verter filled to capacity emptied into a vessel which con- 
tained water at the bottom, resulting in a hurry call for 
doctors, ambulances, the long weary minutes of anxiety. 

True, though not permissible during this day of the 
great campaign which exists to save life, are the experi- 
ences of those who received cuts or lacerations, the ad- 
ministration of a chew of tobacco to alleviate pain. You 
remember each shop had several eye experts, who. by the 
means of a perfectly filthy toothpick or a match, removed 
any foreign body from the eye. And the old tin cup that 
used to hang on the nail just inside the door! When we 
look back into the past, doesn’t it all seem something 
which might typify a disorganized mob trying to accom- 
plish success? 

“Memories of the past! Oh, it is not the things that 
were accomplished which gave you a bit of heartache at 
the ending of the day, but the things you left undone 
which gave you a bit of heartache at the setting of the 
sun.” 
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(Hemonplastin) 


Process of Vincent A Lapenta, MD. 


This product is composed principally of prothrombin and anti- 
antithrombin in physiologically balanced solution. It isa clear, 
sterile, amber-colored liquid, and is suitable for subcutaneous, 
intraspinal or intraperitoneal injection, or local application. 


EMOSTATIC SERUM (Hemoplastin) is indicated in the 

treatment of all types of hemorrhage, particularly those 
depending upon faulty coagulation of the blood. It is used 
with marked success in the treatment of pulmonary hem- 
orrhage, purpura hemorrhagica, intestinal bleeding, bleeding 
of the new-born, indolent ulcers; also hemorrhages incidental 
to various surgical procedures, such as bone operations, 
intracranial surgery, herniotomy, tonsillectomy, amputations 


and. hysterectomy. 


EMOSTATIC SERUM (Hemoplastin) constitutes a very 

efficient hemostatic for local treatment, a small piece 
of sterile gauze being saturated in the serum and applied to 
the bleeding surface. 


EMOSTATIC SERUM (Hemoplastin) is the most efh- 
cient hemostatic that has thus far been developed. Both 
laboratory and clinical evidence substantiate this conclusion. 


Bio. 70. 2-mil (2-Cc.) bulbs. 
Bio. 72. 5-mil (5-Cc.) bulbs, 


Parke, Davis & Company 
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Thermometer 












on 


HE name aglia- 

bue” has stood for 
thermometer quality 
through successive genera- 
tions, back to the time 
when Thermometers were 
first made in commercial 
quantities. Hence, _—tthe 
“TELAFEVER” Ther- 
mometer represents the 
maximum in accuracy and 
reliability. 



















Moreover, the “TELAFEVER” 
is exactly what the name im- 
plies—it “tells a fever” accur- 
rately. It is guaranteed to 
hold its maximum registration 
until shaken down for another 
reading. 















Ask for Bulletin H-381 which illus- 
trates and describes our complete 
line of Clinical Thermometers and 
Hvbodermic Syringes. 
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No. 100 —In Hard Rub- 
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No. 100B—In Aluminum 
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“TAG Real RECORD” Syringes 
Made in U. S. A. by Tagliabue. 

YOU BENEFIT YOURSELF, and you 
encourage American manufacture at the 
same time, when you specify and secure 
“TAG Real Record” on your Syringe or- 
ders. Write for a new price list of these 
Precision Syringes. 

No. 1540, 1 c.c. complete in metal case, 
Rr BS ORS soc + neo 0 8 5050600850 $5. 

No. 1510, 1 c.c. Syringe only 
Specify and Secure “TAG” Real Record. 

Also write for our surgical catalogs of other important 
“TAG" instruments. They’re free, but interesting. 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 


Bush Terminal Bldg. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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As a matter of history, since we are speaking of his- 
tory, the old liability insurance is something which every 
manufacturer and executive remembers, as it truly was of 
a very impressive character. 

Let us look at the achievements of the day. A true 
monument of moral achievement is evidenced by the 
workmen’s compensation legislation in thirty-eight of the 
forty-eight states, though North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and North Dakota are yet to be 
awakened. We are interested much in the actions and the 
maintenance of our respective state compensation organ- 
izations, though in this particular event we are keenly 
interested in medical, surgical and hospital treatment. 
Adequate medical, surgical and hospital treatment for in- 
jured workmen is very essential. 

‘Your attention is directed to the following prevailing 
conditions : 

Four of the group of thirty-eight states have made no 
There is a limitation of thirty days or 
less in sixteen states. One hundred dollars is the max- 
imum in twelve states. “A reasonable medical, surgical and 
hospital expense for the first fourteen days after dis- 
ability begins, costs not to exceed twenty-five dollars, 
unless major surgical operation necessary, when 
seventy-five dollars is the maximum,” so reads the law 
of Pennsylvania. 

As I understand the law of Washington state, it pro- 
vides no limitations of the amount of time, but requires 
that the injured one assume half the burden of expense. 

Four states affixed no limitations upon the cost of med- 
ical or surgical procedure. 

I am much impressed by the manner in which the states 
of New York and Ohio handle the situation. New York 
has a limitation of sixty days, though longer if necessary. 
Ohio has a maximum of two hundred dollars, though 
more will be allowed in case of necessity. Of course, you 
understand the former and latter are governed according 
to the degree of injury as to what the allowance will be 
for surgical or medical procedure. 

The employe who receives an injury the extent of which 
causes temporary or partial disability, should be started 
back to work just as soon as the injury will permit. If 
the degree of injury is such, light work should be given, 
which many times shortens the time of disability. 

If, as many times occurs, the degree of injury is such 
that he cannot consistently perform his usual duties, it 
then becomes the duty or should become the duty of some 
organization or the state to remold or the process of 
rehabilitation be entertained. 

The Smith-Bankhead bill, which was before Congress 
in February, provided Federal aid on a fifty-fifty basis 
to the states which would undertake the task of rehabil- 
itation of industrial workers who were permanently inca- 
pacitated through accident, to perform their usual duties. 

Surely the call of humanity should behoove any legis- 
lative or congressional body to draft suitable laws which 
would place the crippled artisan or laborer in line to 
make his or her livelihood, not be dependent upon charity, 
or actually be reduced to a pauper, which ultimately 
brings havoc to the social fabric of any community, state 
or nation. 

With the coming of the workmen’s compensation law, it 
automatically made it necessary to keep better tabulation 


such provisions. 


is 
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A MIXTURE 


SPECIAL PACKAGE 


NET WEIGHT 28 OZS. 


MAKES FOUR QUARTS 








PURE FRUIT FLAVOR 
VEGETABLE COLOR 





a 
4 Dissolve the contents of the 
package i in four quarts of boiling water 
and set in a cold place to harden. 


if only part of the contents is to be 
made up at one time, allow exactly 
one pint of boiling water for each 34% 
ounces (100 grams) of powder. 


Further directions of great importance are 
iven on each of the two side panels of this 
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This package makes four quarts of 
Jell-O. Serves forty to fifty per- 
sons according to size of portion. 
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At the Cincinnati Convention 





The 
Special Size 
for 
Hospitals 


One gallon instead of 
one pint of Jell-O is made 
up from the new Special 
Package of Jell-O, saving 
87% of the time required 
for opening and emptying 
the smaller size. 

This change eliminates 
the last remaining bit of 
real work connected with 
the preparation of Jell-O 
dishes. 

Allsix flavors are made 


in this special size as well 
as the regular small size. 


Next month the Jell-O Exhibit will be one of the great 
points of attraction. You are cordially invited to visit 
our booth, in the assurance that you will not be bored 


with solicitations for an “order.” 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 


Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Your Hospital Should Hise a 


LUNGMOTOR! 


You may pride yourself upon the completeness 
of your equipment, and upon the care with which 
you have studied the needs of every department 
of your work, but can you say that your insti- 
tution has done its best by its patients if it is 
without a Lungmotor? By providing for its use 
you will introduce a factor of safety that will 
enable many a doubtful case to be pulled over 
the line. 


FOR THE OPERATING ROOM 


You appreciate the necessity for care in the exami- 
nation of patients before the administration of an 
anesthetic. Why not protect them after its admin- 
istration by having a Lungmotor with which to fan 
the flickering spark of vitality when the effects of 
anesthesia have brought the patient desperately close 
to the Valley of theShadow? You owe it to him—to 
yourself. 


‘FOR EMERGENCY CASES 


You never khow when a case of electric shock, suffo- 
eation or drowning will be brought to your institution. 
{f you have a Lungmotor you can fight off death and 
insure resuscitation in cases that are otherwise hope- 
less. The difference between having this device and 
doing without is the difference between saving lives 
and losing them. 

Can you feel that you are doing your duty to the 
public without a Lungmotor? 


FOR THE DELIVERY ROOM 


Not only will the Lungmotor serve efficiently in 
maternity cases, where anesthetics may be used to 
assist delivery, but it may be easily adjusted for ap- 
plication in cases of infants which are apparently 
stillborn, to bring the little ones to life. The old- 
fashioned methods of resuscitation are crude and 
dangerous compared to the positive effects of the 
Lungmotor. (We also manufacture an Infant Lung- 
motor for obstetrical use only.) 


THE LUNGMOTOR 


is in use in leading institutions all over the world. It 
has been tried, tested and proved—its design combines 
simplicity of operation and control with positive action. 
Mechanical and physiological conditions have been 
studied and met, and the result is a perfect resuscita- 
tion device. 

See our exhibit at the American Hospital Associa - 
tion Convention, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 
8-12, Space 106. 


LUNGMOTOR COMPANY 
BOYLSTON AND EXETER STREETS —  BOSOTN, MASS. 











of accidents. Born of this was the idea of first aid 
emergency hospitals, though unfortunately the idea of first 
aid in many organizations is far from being right. 

The true accountability of an emergency hospital is 
more than caring for the injured employes. If it were 
possible to ascertain the number of hours lost due to 
trivial ailments and minor complaints, you would find that 
they were reduced over 75 per cent and in some cases 
100. per cent in plants with hospital facilities. 

The emergency hospital and the employment depart- 
ment have the opportunity of great co-operation, inas- 
much as physical examinations should be compulsory in 
every plant for the protection of your men, to suppress 
infectious diseases and for the proper classification of 
employes, which in turn reduces the number of accidents. 

The emergency hospital department should be a de- 
partment of prevention and correction. It indeed is a 
department of such character that it should be classed as 
a most essential department of any organization, as it 
looks after the human factor. 

I have heard this phrase repeatedly used in considering 
inaugurating a medical department: “How much will it 
cost me?” and “Is it worth while?” 

Let me say this for those who are interested, that it 
certainly is worth while. It protects the employer and it 
creates a better feeling among employes, as it shows that 
your are making a keen effort to look after their physical 
being. If the physical condition is below par, power of 
production is not up to the standard; the result is you are 
losing money by the employment of such an individual. 
For a company employing over a hundred men, it is bad 
procedure not to have a medical department in the organ- 
ization, 

The vitality of any organization is the men, the human 
element; therefore it is very essential that they be in fit 
condition at all times. 

The Pollak Steel Company, of Cincinnati, has proven 
to its satisfaction beyond a doubt, that the medical depart- 
ment is one of the most essential departments of the in- 
dustry, and considers it indispensable. 





Compensation For Hernia 


Pennsylvania Idea Is to Define Cases 
Of Traumatic Origin More Definitely 


During the convention of the American Association of 
Industrial Physicians and Surgeons at Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 9, Dr. A. W. Colcord, of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Carnegie, Pa., presented some interesting resolutions 
on the subject of hernias. They were not acted upon, asa 
matter of policy. 

The material in the resolutions was based on discussions 
in surgeons’ meetings in Pennsylvania, and included the 
following, which is presented as at least one view of the 
much debated subject: 

Whereas, The traditional opinions of judges, lawyers, 
courts and compensation boards have for years been 
founded on the erroneous idea that hernia is a rupture 
of the belly wall, usually caused by an accident or an 
unusual strain while working, and is, therefore, com- 
pensable the same as any other accident, and whereas, it 
is now the belief of surgeons the world over: 

1, That these opinions are wrong and opposed to sur- 
gical experience and well ascertained facts. 
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Sherman’s Influenza 


Vaccine Number 38 


Will abort Colds, Grippe, Influenza and Pneumonia 





EACH MIL. CONTAINS 


Influenza B. strains from present epidemic and others 200,000,000 
Streptococci, many haemolytic and other types 100,000,000 
Pneumococci, type 1, 2, 3 and 4, in proper proportions 100,000,000 
Micrococcus Catarrhalis, leading members of the group 200,000,000 
Staphylococcus Albus, many strains 200,000,000 
Staphylococcus Aureus, many strains 200,000,000 





This Vaccine is also used with success in the prophylaxis of these diseases 


Write for Report on 300,000 
INOCULATIONS of INFLUENZA 
VACCINE in the present epidemic 


Write for 


lite rature 


CHS eee 














US.A. 


Our Representative will be 
pleased to call on you and 
make a practical demon- 
stration. 
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In What 
Form 
Do You 
Use 
Iodine 





Industrial Hospitals, Physicians and Surgeons in general prac- 
tice are getting splendid results with 


IOCAMFEN 


Iocamfen is extensively used in Military Surgery in the manage- 
ment of deep, jagged, soiled and infected wounds, as well as by 
numbers of surgeons in charge of workers in large industrial in- 
stitutions, railroads, mines, stores, etc. 

Iocamfen is an interaction product of Iodine, Camphor and 
Phenol. Contains about 7%% free Iodine, held in perfect solu- 
tion without the aid of alkaline iodides, alcohol, or other solvent. 
Has greater stability and higher antiseptic action than Tincture 
of Iodine with better adhesion, greater penetration and healing 
qualities. 

Camiofen Ointment (formerly called Iocamfen Ointment) is pre- 
pared with IOCAMFEN and used where additional emollient 
action is desired. 

Both products accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry, American Medical Association. 

Information and Literature from 


Schering & Glatz, Inc. 


150-152 Maiden Lane New York 














Industrial Fixtures 
with Niedecken Mixer 
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Niedecken In- Factory Wash Sink with 
dus trialg 00 Niedecken Mixer 
Shower 26 Control 


The Niedecken Mixer is 
pronounced by experts as being the most perfect 
device on the market 


Note! We can furnish the Niedecken Mixer so 
that it can be supplied direct with steam 


Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN H M-15X 








2. That the great majority of hernias develop grad- 
ually in individuals having congenital or acquired defects 
of the abdominal walls. 

3. That all hernias of long standing have well-formed 
hernial sacs with necks at the openings in the belly wall, 
and have the escaped abdomina viscera contained within 
these performed hernial sacs. 

4. That the discovery and demonstration of well- 

formed hernial sacs at operations for the radical cure of 
hernias constitute prima facia evidence that such hernias 
are of long standing. 
5. That the rare case of hernia caused by direct 
trauma, inflicting tears or punctures anywhere in the 
abdominal walls, and hence properly called “traumatic 
hernia,” exhibit at operation hemorrhages, ecchymoses, 
and fresh tears in the belly wall, and the escaped abdom- 
inal viscera contained within no hernial sac; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous opinion of this body 
of surgeons that in all cases before a legal tribunal, when 
the question of compensation for hernia is involved, where 
an employe claims a recently acquired hernia, caused by 
an alleged accident during his work, it is advised that the 
testimony of the operating surgeon or surgeons be heard, 
and if such testimony show evidence of a well-formed 
hernial sac, and other proofs of long standing hernia, it 
is convincing and conclusive evidence that the acquired 
hernia was not caused by an accident during the course 
of the employe’s work; that it was the outcome of latent 
anatomical defects during years of gradual development; 
that it arose through no possible fault of the employer; 
that such hernia constitutes a disease, and that it is not 
properly compensable on the basis of alleged accidental 
injury; and it is further 

Resolved, That we recommend the passage of the fol- 
lowing amendment to the compensation law of Pennsyl- 
vania on the subject of hernia: 

Hernia is a disease which ordinarily develops gradually, 
being very rarely the result of an accident. Where there 
is real traumatic hernia, resulting from the application of 
force directly to the abdominal wall, either puncturing or 
tearing the wall, compensation will be allowed. All other 
cases will be considered as either congenital or of slow 
development and not compensable, being a disease rather 
than an accidental injury, unless conclusive proof is of- 
fered that the hernia was immediately caused such 
sudden effort or severe strain that, first, the destent of 
the hernia immediately followed the cause; second, that 
there was severe pain in the hernial region; third, that 
there was such prostration that the employe was com- 
pelled to cease work immediately; fourth, that the above 
symptoms were of such severity that the same wére no- 
ticed by the claimant and communicated to the employer 
within twenty-four hours after the occurrence of the 
hernia: fifth, that there was such physical distress that 
the attendance of a licensed physician was required with- 
in twenty-four hours after the occurrence of the hernia. 

In case of the hernia, as above defined, compehsation 
shall be paid until suchytime as the employe is pble to 
résume some kind of “work with the aid of a tfuss or 
other mechanical-appliante: If the~employe-reftises to 
permit an operation, the employer shall meet the require- 
ments above specified, pay compensation not to exceed 
twenty weeks, following which his obligation shall cease 
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INTO THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
“WHITE LINE” EQUIPMENT ONLY 
SUCH MATERIALS ARE PERMITTED 
TO..ENTER. AS, FROM. YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE, WE KNOW WILL 
SERVE THE PURPOSE INTENDED 


TO BEST ADVANTAGE. 





EACH PIECE OF “WHITE LINE” 
EQUIPMENT IS GUARANTEED, IN 
ACTUAL WORK, TO PROVE HIGHLY 
EFFICIENT, TO BE DURABLE, TO BE 
CONSTRUCTED OF THE BEST OF 
MATERIALS, AND TO GIVE LONG 
~ YEARS OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE. 





_ SCANLAN-MORRIS COMPANY 








A COPY OF THE “WHITE LINE” CATALOG 
WILL BE FORWARDED TO HOSPITAL 
SUPERINTENDENTS,UPON REQUEST 




















‘DO YOU KNOW 
That the Halverson Sterilizer has 
15 ORIGINAL FEATURES OF 
PERFECTION 
The AUTOMATIC FUSE SCREW originated in 


the Halverson. on 
The AUTOMATIC SQUARE LIFT TRAY origi- 


nated in the Halverson. ; : 
The COOL LIFTING HANDLES originated in the 


Halverson. 
The TUMBLER AND SPRAY BOTTLE WARM- 


ER originated in the Halverson. 
The DRY STERILIZER UNIT originated in the 


Halverson. ie 
The COOL HANDLE DRAIN FAUCET origi- 


nated in the Halverson. 
The SANITARY SMOOTH BOTTOM originated 


in the Halverson. 
The RED SIGNAL LIGHT originated in the Hal- 


verson. Fj ; 
Send for descriptive circular of different sizes and 


models. 


THE HALVERSON COMPANY 


180 N. Dearborn St. Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, II. Portland, Oregon 






















Exception- 
ally well - made 
uniform of snow 
white Dixie 
Cloth. 


UNIFORMS 


For years Dix quality has been 
sought by nurses who realize the im- 
portance of a uniform as well cut 
and carefully styled as it is strongly 
stitched and sturdily practical. From 
a standpoint of durability as well as 
smartness Dix-Make Uniforms meet 
the most rigid requirements. 


Our consistent adherence to the 
highest standard of quality in ma- 
terial, style and workmanship has 
met with the official approval and 
recognition of the War Department 
at Washington. 


Be sure to look for the Dix-Make 
abel. 





For sale at the lead- 
ing department stores. 


2 | 


Catalog S. sent upon request, to- 
gether with list of dealers 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CO. 
Dix Building © NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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and terminate, unless death results from the -hernia, in 
which case the provisions of paragraph twelve shall apply. 

However, if the employe shall elect to undergo an oper- 
ation, by a physician selected by the employer, the em- 
ployer shall meet all expense incident to such operation 
and recovery, not in excess of one hundred and fifty 
dollars, together with the compensation as provided during 
the periods of disability prior to and following the opera- 
tion, except as hereinafter provided. If the employe re- 
fuses the services of the physician selected by the em- 
ployer, preferring one of his own selection, the employer 
shall be relieved of obligations concerning medical ex- 
pense due to the operation and recovery, but shall pay 
compensation during the prior and resulting periods of 
disability, except as hereinafter provided. If death re- 
sults from the hernia or operation, compensation shall be 
paid to the dependents in accordance with the terms of 
this act. ; 

Where it is proxen to the satisfaction of the compensa- 
tion board or court that a well-formed hernial sac or 
other proofs of a long standing hernia were found at the 
time of the operation for radical cure, a claim for com- 
pensation shall be disallowed. 





Hotel for Girl Employes 


The Bradley Knitting Company, Delavan, Wis., has started 
the construction of a new building to house 100 female em- 
ployes. It is intended to make the completed structure one of 
the finest of the kind in the United States, and $80,000 has 
been appropriated for the purpose. 


Hospital for Niles Tool Works 


The Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, O., has a well-equipped 
hospital in the basement of its office building, in charge of 
Mrs. Sarah B. Kennedy. The hospital, which is principally 
for emergency cases, consists of a reception room, physicians’ 
and nurses’ room, operating room and a 2-bed ward. Com- 
plete equipment, including surgical instruments, is provided. 
The work is under the general direction of W. T. Jack, 
employment manager. 


LeBlond Work Attracts Attention 


The work of the hospital department of the R. K. LeBlond 
Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, which has been referred 
to frequently in the Industrial Department of HosprtTar 
MANAGEMENT, has attracted wide attention, recent articles 
describing it having been published in Industrial Manage- 
ment, Machinery and Uncle Sam’s Boy. 


Dental Examinations Required 


The foilowing significant announcement was recently made 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 

“The services rendered by the ‘Dental Division since its 
establishment in 1915 have been so curative of impaired health 
conditions and so permanently helpful to the employes who 
have taken advantage of the opportunities offered, that hence- 
forth every home office employe will be required to undergo 
examination and cleansing of the teeth in the home office 
dental division twice a year. If the service of the family 
dentist is desired rather than that of the home office dentists, 
such examinations and cleansings by him will be accepted, 
but they must be procured without expense to the company 
and the employe must furnish a satisfactory certificate from 
him that the required work has been done.” 


Col. Mock Leaves Service 


Col. Harry E. Mock, who has been in the office of the 
Surgeon General of the United States Army since the begin- 
ning of the war, dealing particularly with industrial medical 
problems, has retired from the service and returned to Chi- 
cago. He was especially noted for his work at the head of 
the’ medical department of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
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Largest American Manufacturers ‘ “‘Don’t Detour, Buy Direct.” 
of Sanitary Napkins * 


“Hygienic-Band” Seamless Sanitary Napkins 


are used in the largest hospitals throughout the United States and are recommended by 
physicians and nurses throughout the entire world. This alone speaks volumes for their 
quality. In an institution devoted to the sick and incapacitated only the very best, of 
course, can receive the least consideration. 


A comparison of the price of Hygienic-Band sanitary napkins with others is sufficient 
proof that the former are by far ihe lowest. This is possible because, from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product, Hygienic-Band Seamless Sanitary Napkins are made entirely 
in our own factory. 

We receive the raw cotton and other raw materials and turn out the finished band. 
Thus you are saved ihe profits that ordinarily have to be paid on each operation. In addi- 
tion to this, large production cuts costs to the very bone. We manufacture and dispose of 
over 300,000 “‘Hygienic-Bands”’ weekly. 

Seamless Sanitary Napkins, tied in one dozen bundles. Packed 100 dozen 
in a fibre carton. $36.00 per 100 dozen. Terms, 2, 10 or 30 days net, 
F. O. B. Fall River, Mass. Your orders are solicited. 

E. B. ESTES, PROP. 


STANDARD SPECIALTY MILLS Fall River, Mass. 











EQUIPPING NEW HOSPITAL LABORATORIES 


Bacteriological and Pathological Apparatus 





is becoming almost an every day occurrence with us, although it is only one phase of our Laboratory 
Supply Business. mi ‘ 
We are giving it constant study 


as you will readily see by examining a copy of our 


GENERAL CATALOG, C-29 


We are confident that a thorough examination will readily substantiate our claim that it is the 


only complete, up-to-date, thoroughly All-American Catalog . 
available for your needs. 
More than this, the goods listed in it are in our stockrooms and we pride ourselves on 


PROMPTNESS OF DELIVERY 


We shall present in the columns of this paper each month some piece of equipment of our own 
make, designed and built for the convenience and service of laboratory workers, as well as standard 
goods of other makes, which are a part of our stock. 

Write us your needs or call upon us for information. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


CHICAGO 460 East Ohio Street U. S. A. | 
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The absolutely sanitary way to cook and 
serve food is in 


“Halls 
Fireproof 


ae 


China 


—because Hall's China has none of those 
little hairline cracks in it to absorb and 
give off unwholesome flavors. 

Hall's China is thoroughly sanitary be- 
cause it cannot, and will not, craze. Made 
in a large variety of styles and shapes 
that are especially adapted to hospital 
service. Write us, if interested—or ask 
your regular supply house. 


HALL CHINA CO. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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Queen City Attracts Visitors 
(Continued From Page 39) 
Cincinnati Art Museum, an imposing structure connected 
with the Art School, and crowded with a remarkable 
collection of art objects. Further on in the park is 
one of the reservoirs of the city’s water supply system, 
beyond which a magnificent view of the river lies. 

Ten minutes’ ride further on is Bethesda Hospital, one 
of the numerous up-to-date hospitals of the city, with 
its splendid maternity building; and still further is the 
great Cincinnati General Hospital, at which the program 
calls for the entire convention to spend Thursday, Sep- 
tember 11, in studying the wonderful plant provided by 
the city for its sick; a day which will unquestionably 
be well spent. Just across the street is the Jewish Hos- 
pital, a fine institution, while the Zoological Gardens, 
widely known as among the finest in the world, with a 
first-class restaurant, evening concerts and other attrac- 
tions besides the collection of animals, is at the end of 
the car-line a few blocks distant. Several of the other 
hospitals, notably Christ and the Deaconess, can be 
reached without difficulty from points on this line, so 
that it is safe to say a visitor can obtain a better idea 
of the city’s beauties, and see more points of interest, 
without getting off the Zoo-Eden line, than on any other 
single route. 

This is not to say, however, that with this one tour 
the possibilities of sightseeing in and around the city will 
have been exhausted, for that is very far from being 
the case. In fact, to one interested in well-rounded muni- 
cipal development, Cincinnati would repay careful study 
for several weeks. The schools and colleges of the city, 
centered around the public-school system, which is 
crowned by the University of Cincinnati, an institution 
of the first grade, with 2,600 students, would alone repay 
many visits and much study; and the same is true of 
the system of parks, of which Eden Park, already re- 
ferred to, is a prominent member. 

The city is famous for its music and musical organi- 
zations, and two fine institutions for the study of the 
art, the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and the College 
of Music, the latter adjoining Music Hall, the city’s larg- 
est auditorium, where the biennial May Music Festi- 
val is held, draw many students from all parts of the 
country. The Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, one of the first 
educational institutions to link up education with prac- 
tical mechanical training, and its industrial museum, is 
unusually interesting to the scientifically-inclined visitor. 

The industrial diversity of the city, which is largely 
responsible for its prosperity and for the varied attrac- 
tions which it offers both to the resident and to the 
visitor, is one of its most striking features. There are 
nearly three thousand factories in the city, manufactur- 
ing yearly nearly $300,000,000 of goods, and employing 
thousands of highly-paid men and women; and it is 
worth mentioning that many of these plants, especially 
the vast machine-tool factories, which are known the 
world over, played a splendid part in the war. For the 
hospital visitor, the variety of the city’s manufactures can 
best be illustrated by the statement that a complete mod- 
ern hospital could be built and equipped with goods made 
in Cincinnati, as the following list shows: 

Brick, roofing, tile, plumbing, metal ceilings, lockers, 
flooring, floor wax, metal screens refrigerators and ice 
machinery, window shades, X-ray apparatus, rubber 
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The — Antomatic Glass Filler—A K. & L. Special 


Designed principally for serving drinking water 
in a quick sanitary manner either with Gravity or 
City Pressure Supply. 


The glass can be filled with one hand by simply 
pressing the arms of spiggot, leaving the other hand 
free to carry the tray. 


Made to hold 100 lbs. of ice (in one piece, which 
is an economy); this rests on 40 feet of brass coil, 
tinned inside and out, chilling the water as it passes 
through. 


Regular finish, White Porcelain Enamel, all trim- 
mings Nickel Plated. The White Glass Shelves, 6x16, 
will hold 10 Water Glasses with room for 25 used 
glasses on top. Floor space occupied 18 x 18. The 
style shown is a double glass filler. 


Our Hospital Equipment Department will gladly quote 
prices on the Allen Automatic Glass Filler or on any other 
Kitchen or Dining Room equipment you need. 


The Kinney & Levan Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Our Popular 
Borderless Blankets 


for Hospitals 


White and Gray 
60x80 Double 
4 lbs. to the Pair 


These blankets are made without border to pre- 
vent shrinking, and contain sufficient wool for 
warmth and wearing quality. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Rhoads & Company 


1023 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The NURSERY CRIB 


At a Bargain! 
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“BARBEE” Style A 


adopted by the leading hospitals 
everywhere, at 


$4.00 Each 


Special Prices in Quantities. 
Size, 914 


%-inch mesh, y;-inch wire on %-inch frame, with holder 
for 2x3-inch card at each end. Tinplated after making up. 


SANITARY—EFFICIENT—DURABLE 
The Best Nursery Crib Made 


BARBEE WIRE & IRON WORKS 
170 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Nursery Crib, 


27 inches long; 11 inches wide, inches deep, 
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Payson’s Indelible Ink 


InjService 
Nearly a Century 






4 





weet 


Alwavaltendy toLian With 


a Common Pen 


Payson’s is a time-saver and a money-saver. In preventing 
loss of linens, garments, etc., it usually pays for itself many 
times over. Only a single letter or a small, inconspicuous mark 
is necessary to identify any laundry piece and with the average 
amount of use a single bottle lasts a long time. 

Avoid loss and confusion of clothing, bed linens and all pieces 
that go to the laundry by marking them with Payson’s—the 
QUALITY Indelible Ink. It will not run, fade or wash out. 
Easy to use. Outwears any fabric. 


Sold to Hospitals Direct Write to Makers Now 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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goods, ambulances, laundry machinery, laundry supplies, 
including, marking machines and electric irons, soaps, 
washing soda, mattresses, nurses, patients’ and surgeons’ 
gowns and uniforms, artificial limbs, bakery machinery, 
kitchen equipment, surgical instruments and supplies, ele- 
vators, alcohol, vacuum bottles, heating plants, metal fenc- 
ing, and all kinds of food products, including meats, teas 
and coffees, preserves and canned goods. 

The Ohio river, one of the city’s most prominent scenic 
features as well as an important economic adjunct, is not 
to be overlooked by any visitor, and indeed, cannot be, as it 
becomes visible from every elevated point, and with its 
boat rides and such points of interest as the Government 
dams near the city, offers much of an attractive nature. 
It separates the city from Kentucky, several of whose 
thriving cities and towns fringe the river banks for miles 


opposite Cincinnati, and whose residents are in every 


practical sense a part of Cincinnati. 

This oneness with at least a part of the famed Bluegrass 
State gives Cincinnati valid title to some of the pleasing 
characteristics of the South as well as the North; and, 
in fact, there is much about the city, in spite of its in- 
tense industrial activity, that is reminiscent of the coun- 
try on the other side of the river. This, incidentally, 
brings to mind a caution which the Northern visitor to 
Cincinnati during the convention should take to heart. 
It is that early September in the Ohio Valley is summer, 
and that, therefore, convention visitors are more likely to 
need midsummer apparel than the warmer garments that 


: might be seasonable further north. 


Cincinnati’s mayor has extended officially the city’s 
welcome to the convention; a committee of the city’s 
leading business men has worked hard to see that the 
great meeting is adequately handled, and the hospitals 
of the city, as well as the Association officials and com- 
mittee members charged with the work, have made ar- 
rangements which assure a convention in all respects of 
the highest and most enjoyable character. 





British Columbia Hospitals in Convention 
(Continued From; Page 47) 
British Columbia. The subject of his address was “The 
Ministry of Healing.” He dwelt on the very serious 
calling or duty of the hospital and its workers and 
impressed all present with the responsibility which was 
theirs. . 

The President, Dr. M. T. MacEachern, delivered an 
address on “The Hospital of Today,” which, in a great 
measure, pictured the standardized hospital of the future 
and indicated the work to be done during the Conven- 
tion. He laid strong emphasis on the essentials neces- 
sary for development, especially a cooperative spirit of 
all the numerous factors participating in the daily life 
of each hospital, including the board of directors or 
trustees, chief executive officer, staffs of all kinds, pa- 
tients, auxiliaries, public, press. There must be a har- 


monious, co-operative organization covering the entire 
institution, Dr. MacEachern declared. 

Before the adjournment of the morning session com- 
mittees were appointed as follows: Resolutions, Time 
and Place, Mr. R. S. Day, Convenor; Officers for en- 
suing year, Mr. Charles Graham, Convenor; Constitu- 
tion and By-laws, Dr. H. E. Young, Convenor; Develop- 
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Edelweiss Fruits—Notable for Quality! 


fruit for canning is picked green 
and shipped long distances, we pack 
the fresh-picked fruit directly into Edel- 


weiss Cans. 


The result is that Edelweiss canned 
goods reveal the full flavor and luscious- 
ness of the ripe fruit— Washington Logan- 
berries, California apricots, peaches, 
plums, pears, Hawaiian pineapples, ete. 


Our Edelweiss brand is the mark of 
selected fruits, promptly and skilfully 
packed in rich syrup. Specify Edelweiss 
and you are assured of fruit quality, 
purity and healthfulness that surpass the 
strictest pure food requirements. 


Those who attend the convention of 
the American Hospital Association and 


irate f the home canner, whose 


American Dietetic Association at Cincin- 
nati, September 8-12, will find the display 
of Edelweiss Canned Fruits and Vegeta 
bles, Coffees, Teas and other products 
full of helpful suggestions to all who pro- 
vide for institutional tables. 


But even our large display in Booths 
Nos. 9 and 10, mezzanine lobby, can. 
scarcely suggest the many lines, the qual- 
ity standards, and the splendid service 
for which this great business stands. We 
should like to move our six-story plant 
down to Cincinnati for this occasion. 


We cordially invite all our friends, 
when passing through Chicago, to visit 
the home of Edelweiss Food Products, 
and let us show you with what care, in- 
telligence and thoroughness we serve you. 


JOHN SEXTON & COMPANY 


Edelweiss 


Products 


CHICAGO 


THE HOME OF 


EDELWEISS 


PRODUCTS 
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CU0UIATCUETUA UTE HYCO RATE TATA TTA 


HYPOCHLORITE 


HYCLORITE 


In Empyema 





The use of Hyclorite in 1: 1000 dilution for irrigating 
empyema cases after lobar pneumonia is enabling sur- 
geons to discharge their patients in much shorter 
time than with previous methods of treatment. Hy- 
clorite acts promptly, yet without irritation. 
Hyclorite is always ready for im- 
mediate use. 

Just add water and apply. 
Hyclorite is prepared to a 
definite hypochlorite strength 
and alkalinity. 


Solutions made from Hyclorite 
keep much longer than ordinary 
Dakin’s solutions. 


There is no waste, testing, or 


”| HYPOCHLORITE | % ret J 5 ‘x 
ene waiting in making a Dakin’s 
solution from Hyclorite. 


Price, 32 0z., $1.25. 











Order From Your Supply House. 
Accepted by the PPrY aha 


Council of Pharm. GENERAL LABORATORIES 


and Chem. for in- 5107 South Dickinson Street 
clusion in N.N.R. MADISON - - + WISCONSIN 


Economy of Gas 
Control of Flow 
Simplicity of Operation 


You should know more about these features of 
S. S. White Nitrous-Oxid-Oxygen Equipment 


(with ether attachment) for surgical anesthesia. 


Fully described in Catalog 
R. Mailed free on request. 





Use S.S. White Nitrous- 
Oxid and Oxygen. AIl- 
ways reliable. For sale 
by dealers in surgical or 
dental supplies. 














The S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 


“Since 1844 the Standard’’ 


| 
| Philadelphia | 








ment of Association, Miss J. F. Mackenzie, Convenor. 
The afternoon session was devoted to nursing, with 
Miss Helen Randal, R. N., Convenor, and Miss J. F. 
Mackenzie, R. N., Miss J. Forshaw, R.N., and Miss K. 
Stott, R. N., as chief speakers. Miss Helen Randal, R. N., 
Registrar B. C. Graduate Nurses’ Association and editor 
of The Canadian Nurse, addressed the Convention on “A 
Standard Curriculum of Study for B. C. Training Schools 
for Nurses.” In this she laid emphasis on the need of 
standardizing everything in connection with the hospi- 
tals, including boards of directors, superintendents and 
other officials. She also pointed out training school dif- 
ficulties as now experienced by the smaller hospitals, and 
indicated how the system of affiliation with the larger 
hospitals would add greatly to the third year, and how 
a nurse from the small hospital training school might 


-come to the larger school and get a broader training in 


the final year subjects. 

After this interesting address Miss J. F. Mackenzie, 
R. N., President B. C. Graduate Nurses’ Association, pre- 
sented a detailed curriculum of study to be used in the 
training schools of British Columbia, which has already 
been approved by the B. C. Graduate Nurses’ Association. 
It is believed that this will help the training schools 
greatly in British Columbia and will give the nurses a 
more uniform training. This curriculum will be printed 
and sent to the hospitals later. 

The remarks of the two speakers created a very in- 
teresting discussion, during which the university nursing 
arrangement was explained by Dr. MacEachern, who 
pointed out how greatly it would help the smaller train- 
ing schools as well as the larger ones. 

The next paper was to have been read by Miss K. Stott, 
R.N., Assistant Superintendent Royal Columbian Hospi- 
tal, New Westminster, but in her absence was read by 
Mrs. Broom of Vancouver. This paper was entitled 
“Post Graduate Work,” and outlined the value of these 
courses and the scope and achievements to be expected. 
This was followed by a paper by Miss J. Forshaw, R.N., 
Victorian Order of Nurses, who is at present engaged 
in public health work in the Saanich District. Miss 
Forshaw’s subject was “Rural Public Health Nursing,” 
in which she discussed the extensive field now open and 
the scarcity of workers. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SESSION 


The public health session was called to order at 8 p. m. 
The chief speakers were Miss Isabel M. Stewart, R.N., 
Professor of Nursing, Columbia University, New York, 
Dr. R. H. Mullin, Director of Laboratories, Vancouver 
General Hospital and head of the Department of Bacteri- 
ology in the University of British Columbia, and Dr. 
F. T. Underhill, Medical Health Officer of Vancouver. 

Miss Stewart dwelt particularly on public health nurs- 
ing education as offered to nurses today and the need for 
it. She concluded by a resumé of the work carried on 
at Columbia. 

Dr. Mullin covered the great problem of an efficient 
public health service for the province, dealing with its 
economic value, and concluded with an outline of the 
organization or machinery necessary to carry on such 
a health service. He recommended that there should be 
appointed a health commission by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of British Columbia; that there should be a com- 
missioner of public health with different bureaus, such 
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as vital statistics, publicity and education, communicable 
diseases, sanitation, food and drugs, mothers and children 
and mental hygiene, all these organizations to work har- 
moniously with existing municipal and other departments 
interested in this work. The discussion on Dr. Mullin’s 
paper was concluded by the adoption of a resolution en- 
dorsing the plan. 

This session was brought to a close by the presentation 
of a petition received from the child welfare organiza- 
tion of Vancouver, as well as other social organizations, 
in which it was recommended that a lock hospital for 
venereal diseases and those addicted to the drug habit 
be established in British Columbia. This petition was 
signed by a large number of influential citizens of the 


a city and vicinity. Considerable discussion followed, and 
é ; the convention was unanimous that there was great need 
he Hosp ital Demands for such an institution but disapproved of the term 
Many Years of Service “lock.” The resolution quoted above was then adopted. 
This is why the McCray Refrigerator is so A round table conference was conducted by Mr. Charles 
popular with hospitals and other similar in- Graham, President Cumberland Hospital Board, at the 
rene niigas 3 od andl ro — —. Wednesday morning session. This was followed by a 
been the McCray watchword. sill a: & paper on “Case Records in British Columbia Hospitals,” 
McCray Refrigerators stand the test of time because by Dr. T. R. Ponton, Director of Medical Records, Van- 
is Mjben Guse anaveiicees od teplgn ett py Mage couver General Hospital, which covered the entire sub- 
2 ge ee ee ject of case records most completely, indicating clearly 
satisfied owners gladly testify. the difficulties in this connection and how they were over- 


come and carried on. The system as used in the Van- 
couver General Hospital was outlined, and each hospital 
was presented with a catalogue of forms now in use 
in the institution. The address was made more com- 
prehensive by a lantern demonstration showing the dif- 
ferent forms with short explanations of each. 





Sanitary Refrigerators 


are without doubt the best for hospital use—as the 

long list of McCray equipped, hospitals well proves. STUDY HOSPITAL FINANCE 

Some of the well-known hospitals using McCray Re- i anci 3] ras 
Gtamebecs ane thes WebalonT Oe salah Meenas At 8 p. m. the hospital financ ng session was called 
Denver, Colo.; U. S. Naval Hospital, Washington, to order by the president. This was a largely attended 
D. C.; Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Ill.; St. Vin- . 5 > 

cent Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind.; U. S. Marine Hos- meeting, as citizens and members of the medical pro- 
pital, Baltimore, Md.; St. Luke Hospital, New York . : 

City; U. S. State Hospital, West Point, 'N. Y.; Jef- fession of Victoria and Vancouver were present. The 
ferson Medical Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Jo- speakers were J. J. Banfield, of the Board of Directors, 
seph Hospital, Tacoma, Wash. : ‘ ak ‘ 

The McCray cooling system insures a constant cir- Vancouver General Hospital; R. S. Day, President Board 
culation of cold, dry air through every compartment. . (ee H i 

ine dade stdin wictbnat. Giatieitien of feat in ao. of Directors, Provincial Royal Jubilee Hospital, and Dr. 
sured. McCray insulation confines the cold-air cur- A. G. Price, Medical Health Officer, City of Victoria. 
rents within and excludes the warm air from without. a . H . sa Beleal 
OUR CATALOG gives complete patticulare—No. 52 Dr. Price spoke on “Maternity Hospitals in Relation 
or Hospitals and Institution—No. 94 for Residences si Ae thi i 

nadia’ VA dee Maasauecie OF Gon take Machen ane to Public Health, in which he - called attention to the 
General Stores. need of more interest and importance being attached to 
maternity work throughout the province. He pointed out 


the need of giving this work more state assistance, il- 


McCray Refrigerator Co. lustrating how often adverse financial circumstances were 


967. Lake Street, Kendallville. Indiana detrimental to the successful rearing of children. 
Sitiaiiinias a All Principal one Mr. Banfield followed with a paper on “A New Basis 


sor or of Financing Hospitals in British Columbia,” in which he 
contended that the state owes the individual facilities 
whereby treatment for all needing hospital care will be 
of the highest grade and at the disposal of everyone. 
Mr. Banfield pointed out that at present there are two 
classes of people who can secure the most modern means 
of diagnosis and treatment—one, the very rich class, 
because they can pay for it, and the other, the very poor 
class, because they cannot pay for it; but the member of 
the middle class or “backbone” of the country, who 
earns a comfortable livelihood, finds when illness over- 
takes his family, that he is forced to forego special 
diagnosis and treatment. He stated that many cases , 
coming into the hospital would seek to avoid running 
up a large bill, which would be necessitated if they took 
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full advantage of the facilities which they required: The 
proposal contained in his paper was an arrangement by 
which the state should support the finances of a hospital 
up to a public ward rate, including all extras for special 
diagnostic and treatment facilities. Any patient desir- 
ing a more luxurious accommodation or other conditions 
which would not have a bearing on diagnosis and treat- 
ment would pay for it. This would mean a distributed 
taxation or a poll tax of approximately $6.00 per per- 
son per year of all between the age of eighteen and fifty, 
and he pointed out that according to this arrangement 
less money would be spent on hospitals than is being 
spent at present. In this paper he outlined the organiza- 
tion necessary to carry this on, consisting of a hospital 
commission of three, a general superintendent of hos- 
pitals; under whom would be three executive officers, a 


‘medical superintendent, a business superintendent and a 


nursing superintendent, and stipulating that all hospital 
boards now in existence should continue to work under 
this commission. 

Mr. Day followed with a paper entitled “More State 
Aid for Hospitals,’ following the same lines as Mr. 
Banfield to a-great extent, but emphasizing particu- 
larly the absolute need of hospitals receiving state service 
similarly to other state departments, such as education, 
police, etc. 

A medical delegation from Vancouver desired that no 
action be taken until the medical profession had time to 
look into it, as it was felt it might interfere materially 
with their work. Action taken was embodied in the 
tesolution printed above. 

A round table conference was conducted Thursday 
morning by Dr. T: R. Ponton, Assistant Superintendent 
Vancouver General‘ Hospital, in the absence of Mr. 
Charles Graham, who was then meeting with the Execu- 
tive. 

WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 

Dr. A. Henderson, of St. Luke’s Hospital, Powell River, 
who was on the program was unable to be present. A 
most interesting paper was read by Mrs. E. Hasell, Vice- 
President of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Provincial Royal 
Jubilee Hospital, on “The Relation of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary to the Hospital.” Mrs. Hasell pointed out the im- 
portant place which an active auxiliary could take in the 
work of the hospital and what an assistance it could be. 
She emphasized the scope of such an auxiliary and the 
methods by which they could raise funds and assist. A 
very animated discussion followed, a large number taking 
part. It was suggested that the women’s auxiliaries will 
take a greater interest in the association. and next year 
have representatives at all sessions. 

The convention then heard an address by Dr. C. H. 
Vrooman, Medical Director Rotary Clinic for Chest Dis- 
eases in Vancouver, on “Hospitals and Tuberculosis.” He 
outlined very clearly the duty of the general hospitals of 
British Columbia, inasmuch as they are required to take 
advanced tuberculosis cases. He pointed out the great 
lack of accommodation in the hospitals today, and urged 
that the general hospitals take more interest in tubercu- 
losis cases. An interesting lantern demonstration was 
given and a number of instructive slides shown. These 
included views of the Tranquille Sanitorium and the 
Tuberculosis Clinic in Vancouver. 
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J. W. FOWLER 
A. M., M. D., PH. D. 
Republic Building, Louisville, Ky. 


offers his services as a 


HOSPITAL CONSULTANT 


His years of experience as builder and 
superintendent of the $1,000,000 Louis- 
ville City Hospital, followed by connec- 
tions with the University Hospital, 
Charlottesville, Va., and Long Island 
College Hospital, New York City, have 
qualified him to advise with those hav- 
ing problems of 


Finance, Construction 
Equipment or Administration 


Conferences may be arranged to suit 
mutual convenience. 




















The “Stanley” 
Visiting Nurse’s Bag 


Invaluable for Visiting Nurses, either in Gen- 
eral or Industrial Hospital, or Welfare work. 

Made of black seal grain cowhide, heavy stock. 
The removable lining is made of black double 
coated Rubber Sheeting, fastened with rust-proof 
snaps, which permits of its being easily detached 
and cleansed. Handles turned and hand stitched. 

See that your visiting nurses are equipped with 
the “Stanley” Visiting Nurse’s Bag. 

Full description and price on application. . 
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The business session of the convention was held Thurs- 
day afternoon. As a great deal of the business had 
been dealt with by the executive and the various com- 
mittees, little time was lost in the discussion of the mat- 
ters which came up. The treasurer's report, duly audited, 
was read and a balance of $45 reported. In this connec- 
tion the president urged the necessity of the hospitals 
paying their dues immediately, in order to defray the 
expenses of the convention and the publication of the 
annual report. 

The report of the Committee on Hospital Accounting, 
by Mr. George Haddon, Managing Secretary Vancouver 
General Hospital, was read. This report denoted progress, 
and two others were added to the committee and instruct- 
ed to continue their work. The Committee on Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws requested that they should be made a 
standing committee to deal with this matter during the 
year and this was approved. The Committe on Devel- 
opment of the Association gave a very interesting report 
and among other things recommended that as many of 
the hospitals throughout the province found it financially 
impossible to attend or send delegates to the Conven- 
tion, the association recommend to the Government that 
they should receive aid to enable them to do so; that 
the Association be divided into three departments, medi- 
cal, business and nursing, with three convenors, out- 
side of Vancoyver and Victoria, who should arrange the 
program for the next convention; and that a standardiza- 
tion committee be appointed, consisting of nine members, 
with a general convenor. There should be three commit- 
tees, consisting of three members each, one committee on 
the business department, one on the nursing department 
and one on the medical department of the hospitals. 
These committees during the year should endeavor to 
bring all these departments in various hospitals up to a 
greater efficiency or standard. They should also act as an 
information bureau in case any hospital desired informa- 
tion regarding hospital matters. It was announced that 
the secretary would be glad to receive inquiries at any 
time and submit them to the proper authorities to be 
answered. 

The Committee on Resolutions, Time and Place, cov- 
ered all the resolutions which were developed out of the 
various papers. These resolutions were adopted with very 
little or no alteration. 

It was decided that the next meeting should be held 
in Vancouver, either before or after the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association. 

Mr. Charles Graham, Convenor of the Committee on 
Officers for the ensuing year, reported that the follow- 
ing officers had been selected by his Committee: 

Honorary President, Hon. J. D. McLean, Victoria. 

President, Dr. M. T. MacEachern, Vancouver. 

First Vice-President, Robert S. Day, Victoria. 

Second Vice-President, Mayor Gray, New Westminster. 

Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Johnson, Vancouver. 

Treasurer, Dr. C. H. Gatewood, Vancouver. 

Executive Committee, Dr. F. X. McPhillips, Vancouver ; 
Miss M. P. Macmillan, Kamloops; Charles Graham, Cum- 
berland; Miss L. S. Gray, Chilliwack; Dr. W. E. Wilks, 
Nanaimo; M. L. Grimmett, Merritt; D. G. Stewart, Prince 
Rupert; Dr. H. C. Wrinch, Hazelton; Rev. Father 
O’Boyle, Vancouver, and Miss J. F. Mackenzie, Victoria. 
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Calk Your Window Frames 


and save 25 to 33 per cent of your coal bill, besides maintaining a more 
even and comfortable temperature for your patients and others in the 
hospital. Without calking, your windows will invariably admit cold air 
around the frame, and make it impossible for your heating plant to 
operate effectively. By the use of our process, HENNEN’S ELASTIC 
CALKING PASTE, completely seal the openings around the windows, 
working from the outside, as shown in the illustration, and making no 
dirt or trouble inside in so doing. You can, besides, 


Save Coal, Prevent Dirt and Protect 


Walls and Shades 


Ordinary experience shows that the damage done to walls, shades, linens 
and other centents of rooms, through the admission of dust and soot, 
is a heavy item of expense to hospitals. The elimination of this dirt, by 
means of calking, not only saves this expense, but enables you to keep 
your air pure and sanitary. Many a costly ventilating plant is operating 
without any benefit whatever to the hospital on account of open joints 
above window frames. Why not offer your patients pure air and clean 
rooms? 
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Dish Washing Machine 





The Best Hospital 
Endorsement 


The best Hospital Endorsement for any Dish 


Washing Machine is the 


Haustetter Victor. 


3 in 1 feature in the 


It washes, rinses and sterilizes on one opera- 


tion. 


There are no doors to open or shut. It pays 
for itself and is a perfect dishwashing machine 


in every way. 


Some of the leading hospitals and hotels using 


Haustetter Victor are 


Colorado Utah Hospital 
City and County Hos- 
pital, St. Paul 
Pennsylvania Hotel, 
11 Machines 
La Salle Hotel, 
2 Machines 
Traymore Hotel, 
3 Machines 
New York University 


Mt. Sinai Hospital 
Walter Reed Genl. Hos- 
pital 
Toronto Genl. Hospital 
Waldorf Astoria 
2 Machines 
Statler Hotels 
6 Machines 
New Willard Hotel 
Columbia University 
Wesleyan University 


Ask Us to Explain the Victor Further 


F. G. STREET & COMPANY 
60 Broadway, New York 








The convention approved these appointments; Votes of 
thanks were moved to a large number of people and 
organizations who had helped to make the Convention a 
success, and after a few closing words from the president 
the meeting adjourned. 





New Mastoid Heating Pad 


The Goodwill Electric Company, Chicago, has just devel- 
oped an electric heating pad of decidedly novel design and 
construction. This pad is chiefly for application of moist 
or dry heat to all parts of the face, head and neck. It is 
patterned after the French hot water bottle known as the 
“haricot” or kidney bean. It is 5 inches long and 2% inches 
wide, built in a crescent shape, and weighs only 2 ounces. 
Its pecular shape and great flexibility permit of an unlim- 
ited number of methods of application. 

This pad is equipped with the regular Goodwill adjustable 
thermostat, giving a temperature range from 100 deg. to 200 
deg. F. It may be recalled that the arms of this thermostat 
are wound with a continuation of the resistance wire that 
heats the pad, thus making sure that the pad and thermo- 
stat will run at the same temperature. 

As a point of safety the mastoid pad, as it is called, is 
equipped with a voltage reducer of new design, which drops 
the potential across the pad from 110 volts to 35 volts. This 
affair consists of a standard series double socket containing 
a 60-watt and a 10-watt lamp. When the thermostat is 
closed, the pad is in series with the 60-watt lamp. The 
socket is so arranged that the 10-watt lamp is bridged across 
the thermostat, thus protecting the points against arcing or 
sparking. The alternate lighting of the lamps will show 
when the pad is up to temperature, and that it is working 
correctly. 

Twelve feet of flexible cord connect the pad with the re- 
ducer, and there is a small separable connector to relieve 
any strain on the cord. A rubber cover and a cloth cover 
with bands and buckle are part of the outfit. 


New Baker Linen Show Room 


The H. W. Baker Linen Company, of New York, has an- 
nounced the opening of an office and show room in Phila- 
delphia. It is located at Eleventh and Market streets, in 
the Denkla Building, and is in charge of Lewis G. Spohn, 
assisted by his son, Frank E. Spohn. In addition to the 
New York headquarters, the company now has branches in 
Boston, Los Angeles and San Francisco, as well as Phila- 
delphia. 


Fulton Starts Supply House 


Robert A. Fulton, for many years vice-president of the 
Feick Brothers Company, of Pittsburgh, and manager of 
their surgical instrument department, has organized the 
Robert A. Fulton Company, which has established quarters 
in the Bessemer Building in Pittsburgh. This is in personal 
charge of Mr. Fulton, who is supplying surgical instruments, 
hospital supplies and other goods. He is giving especial at- 
tention to the industrial plants in the Pittsburgh district. 





Larger Quarters for Sargent 


E. H. Sargent & Co., the well-known Chicago laboratory 
equipment and supply house, have purchased a handsome 
six-story building at West Superior and St. Clair streets, and 
have occupied the property. The new building gives the 
concern, which is one of the oldest in the country, having 
been in this business for sixty-seven years, modern facilities 
for handling their increasing business with hospitals and 
other users of laboratory equipment and supplies. 


Lewis to Sell Cellucotton 


An announcement of considerable importance to hos- 
pitals has been made by the Kimberly Clark Co., Neenah, 
Wis., manufacturers of Cellucotton. It is that the Lewis 
Mfg. Co., Walpole, Mass., well-known as the manufa- 
turers of the Curity line of surgical supplies, will be exclu- 
sive selling agents hereafter for Cellucotton. The latter 
has been on the market for several years, and has won a 
wide application. It will be sold hereafter in connection 
with Curity absorbent cotton and gauze. 
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IN THE HOSPITAL “> MEDICAL 
CENTER OF CHICAGO 





THE HOUSE OF MUELLER 





has had remarkable and almost unique oppor- less than twenty-one institutions, including hospi- 
tunities for the past 25 years to work with hos- tals, nurse training schools, dispensaries, medical 
pitals and medical men in the development of in- colleges, dental colleges, etc. This has created an 
struments and appliances best suited for their opportunity for service in the development of 
procedures. _ better surgical equipment that this house has 


Located in the heart of the wonderful hospital tanens fall adyautage as. 


and medical college district of the West Side of That advantage is shared by every customer of V. 
Chicago, V. Mueller & Co. are surrounded by no Mueller & Co. 


Mueller Products Are Guaranteed—Send for Our 400-Page Catalog. 


V. MUELLER & CO., 1771-1789 Ogden Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


“In the Heart of the Hospitals” 











Self Propelling, Reclining, Invalid Rolling 


> 4 Chair. “U. S. ARMY STANDARD.” 
Ball Bearing, Rubber Tired 
Truck Wheels and Fittings 
Bulletin “A” 


Bulletin B 
See our exhibit at the 21st annual Convention 
of the American Hospital Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, O. Week of 
September 3rd—Space No. 211 


Write for Catalog No. 26 Bulletin A or B 
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Save Your Time and 
Strength on Hot Days 


Let the Hobart Electric Mixer 
swelter for you during the hot 
spell—it doesn’t mind the heat. 
Let it do the hot, hard jobs. Here 
are a few things it will do for you. 


Mix all doughs, pie fillers; beat eggs, 
batters, custards; whip cream, icing, 
marshmallow, meringue; grind ll 
spices; chop nuts, raisins, dates, fruit; 
grate cocoanut, chocolate, nutmeg; 
crumb dry Boca. cakes, crackers, etc. 


Every hospital using a Hobart finds 
that it needs fewer eggs, less cream 
and flour to produce a larger quantity 
of foodstuffs. The Hobart increases 
the volume of practically all mixes 
from 15 to 30 per cent. 
The Kitchen Aid is an auxiliary machine 
for the large hospital and complete 
equipment for the smaller one. Does 
everything the big Mixer will do, on a 
smaller scale. 
Booklet A tells some interesting things 
about the Hobart and hospital kitchen 
efficiency. Write for it. 


The Hobart Manufacturing Co. 
47-67 Penn Ave. Troy, Ohio 
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Government Sales Help Buyers 


Shortage of Production and Export De- 
mand, However, Govern Supply Markets 


_ The start made at Washington toward a reduction in 
the high cost of living has naturally excited considerable 
interest among hospital people, inasmuch as they have 
experienced the difficulties resulting from steadily increas- 
ing prices for all supplies, and have viewed with some con- 
cern the uninterrupted continuance of the upward move- 
ment of commodity figures. 

The distribution at comparatively low prices of consid- 
erable quantities of canned goods, especially vegetables, is 
the most practical item in the Government program at 
present in the view of most hospital buyers, as of others, 
and the desire of the Government to permit institutions 
to acquire quantities of these goods in the sales which 
have been started will undoubtedly meet with a hearty 
response, and will help the forehanded buyer to place on 
his shelves some of the food products which he knows he 
is going to need. 

While this will help, however, it is acknowledged that 
it will not go far toward meeting the needs of the hos- 
pitals and of the public as a whole; and the prospects for 
the new pack of fruits and vegetables, are, therefore, still 
of the greatest interest and importance. 
little change in these prospects during the past month, 
except that the Eastern fruit crop, notably apples and 
peaches, seems to be considerably below par, being esti- 


TRADE MARK REO. 


US PAT. OFF. 


Indispensable in the 
Hospital 


20 MULE TEAM BORAX SOAP 
CHIPS contain 30% of Borax and have 
twice the cleansing and antiseptic value 
of ordinary bar laundry soap. They con- 
tain no powerful chemicals which have a 
tendency to rot fabric and fiber. Borax 
Soap Chips are hygienic and economical 
and are very efficacious for washing 
sheets, garments, towels, etc., that have 
been stained with chemicals or blood. 


Sample gratis upon request. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
New York Chicago Oakland 
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; HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


—BOOKS— 


As wholesale dealers in the books of all 
publishers, we are prepared to furnish any 
book in common use in this country for 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 
AND TEXT BOOKS FOR 
NURSES—DOCTORS 

MEDICAL STUDENTS 


We have been selling books since 1828, and 
have built up an organization that handles orders 
for books of all publishers, promptly and most 
satisfactorily. 


We have ready for distribution two catalogues 
listing a great many books on all branches of 
medicine. 

Catalogue of Medical Books 
Catalogue of Books for Nurses 
Before you purchase books again, consult 


these. We shall be pleased to send them to 
you. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers inthe Books of all Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At Twenty-Sixth St. 








The Vortex 


Tank Type Dishwashing 


Machine is washing dishes so speedily and 
thoroughly in many hospitals, that fre- 
quently the same dishes are set before 
three patients during the meal hours. 


The VORTEX 
Dishwashing Machine 


DAKINS UNIVERSAL 


ANTISEPTIC 


ae. 
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washes dishes in constantly 
agitated water, which re- 
moves every particle of un- 
cleanness at one-third the 
cost of handwork. It even 
Saves on soap. Sizes for 
hospitals from 100 beds up- 
ward. 


Write for literature. 

p THE 
Hamilton - Low 
COMPANY 
145 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





SAFE 


NON-POISONOUS 


FIFTY TIMES MORE GERMICIDAL 
THAN PHENOL 


CHLORAZENE TABLETS, 4.6 grs. each, bottles of 100, 500 and 1,000. 





CHLORAZENE POWDER, Hospital Package No. 1 makes 1 gal. 1% solution, Hospital Package No. 2 makes 5 gal.1% 


solution. 
CHLORAZENE SURGICAL CREAM, CHLORAZENE GAUZE, CHLORAZENE SURGICAL POWDER. 


THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES, Dept. 24, Chicago, Ill. 


NEw YORK SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES TORONTO BOMBAY 
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WASH CLOTHS 


A NECESSITY IN EVERY HOSPITAL 








San-KNIT-ary (Knitted) Wash Cloths 
Are Superior to Any Other Make. 





The Knitted Open-Mesh 
Fabric Illustrated Above 


Permits— 


Free circulation of air, preventing San- 
KNIT-ary wash Cloths from becoming 
mildewed or sour. They are non-lint- 
ing and frictional. Can be laundered 
any number of times without losing 
their shape. Wash easily, dry quickly; 
require no ironing or mangling. 


Cloths with your name marked thereon 
delivered in bulk or in transparent 
germproof containers bearing your im- 
print. 


Prices Moderate 


Samples and Quotations on 
Request 


San-K NIT-ary 


TEXTILE MILLS 
1005 Diamond Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








mated as low as fifty per cent in the case of Michigan 
peaches, and even less in the case of New York apples, 

As these crops have heretofore been largely relied on 
for canning and preserving purposes, both by domestic 
consumers and by the large packers, their disappointing 
yield this year, when, of all years, food products are more 
than ever needed to supply the domestic and foreign de- 
mand, is a piece of extremely bad luck. Reports from 
California still indicate a splendid crop of all fruits there, 
however, although the extent to which they have been 
snapped up by foreign buyers is a matter of comment on 
the part of American dealers. This, by the way, is an 
open contradiction to the theoretical view of economists 
to the effect that foods sold abroad constitute only the 
surplus. There is no apparent reason why, on an open 
market, foreign buyers cannot purchase a good deal more 
than the surplus, and there is reason to believe that this 
is actually happening in fruits and other canned goods, 
bringing about the demand which has been heard in many 
quarters for an embargo on exports of food products. 

In chemicals the market is quoted as strong and steady, 
with a rising tendency in many items. In alcohol this has 
been especially marked, the reason given being that alcohol 
has been selling too low in the past, while, on the other 
hand, the export demand is making itself felt, as in other 
lines. The 12-cent figure fixed by the Government has 
naturally served to strengthen the carbolic acid market. 

In the textile and cotton-goods lines the break in the 
price of cotton futures has not been reflected, the trade 
pointing to the fact that the break did not affect spot cot- 
ton, and drawing the conclusion that on goods for imme- 
diate delivery the excess of demand over the supply re- 
mains the chief factor. As a matter of fact, the labor 
troubles in this industry, resulting in diminished produc- 
tion, may be cited as a powerful reason why there are 
hardly enough cotton goods to go around, entirely aside 
from the comparatively small cotton crop of last year and 
the prospect of another short crop. 

In the furniture trade, for example, where hospital buy- 
ers always figure prominently, reduced production, after 
the war’s period of limited operations, has also occurred, 
through the demands of labor for shorter hours, with a 
number of strikes in various branches of the industry. At 
the recent show held in connection with the Chicago fur- 
niture market, it was remarkable how many manufac- 
turers, apparently in complete good faith, expressed them- 
selves as unable to accept orders, on account of being sold 
up to the limit of their present producing capacity to the 
end of the calendar year, or longer. 





Keeping Out the Weather 


With winter just ahead, and the necessity for maintaining 
a uniformly warm temperature a problem with the hospitals, 
as usual, the Weatherproofing Calking Co., of Minneapolis, 
is offering a product and a service of considerable interest. 
By the use of a paste which is applied around the window 
frame the company’s process, it is stated, excludes entirely 
all outside air, which otherwise finds entrance around the 
window frame and works its way into the building, not only 
tending to lower the temperature, but bringing in dust and 
various impurities. The result of this calking process, there- 
fore, is to save fuel and exclude dirt, both of which are 
objects of prime importance with the hospital. 











